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Enjoy refreshing, cool comfort this summer with 
the Keith additive air-cooled (waterless) Summer 
Air Conditioners. The newest addition to the 
famous line of Keith Air Conditioners can be 
installed alongside present heating system. Beauty 
of design, plus economy of 
operation makes Keith Air 
Conditioner the best friend 
your home has ver had. 
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= Heating 
member Keith’s fa- 
| mous family lets you eee 
ps | “‘choose your own ! 
weather” all year round. Engineered for your comfort the 
One thermostat controls the seasonal temperatures of year round are the 2, 3, and 5-ton 
both summer and winter, plus the in-betweens. water cooled Keith Summer Air 
2, 3, 5-ton water cooled, or 2 or 3-ton air cooled - . 
Conditioners. Can be _ installed 


Air Conditioner, with oil or gas heating unit in de- 
luxe cabinet to fit any size home. 


alongside any forced air furnace 
(system). Keith’s large coil re- 
moves moisture, assures you clean, 


healthful, fresh air. 





FURNACE COMPANY 


Factory: 2601 Dean Avenue + Des Moines, lowa 
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SURETY COMPANY 


MERCHANTS | 
BONDING CO. | 


(MUTUAL) 


2100 Grand Avenue 
Phone 3-8171 
Des Moines, lowa 











We offer 

our investment services 
to you 

on a personalized basis. 


CONWAY BROTHERS 


205 EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


STOCKS BONDS 
— MUTUAL FUNDS — 
An Iowa firm 
with nationwide facilities 
to transact your business. 
Phones: 8-5714 

8-5715 























Unusual Trips 


for the 


Unusual Travelers 
VIA 
AIR RAIL 
STEAMSHIP 


Dubuque Travel Bureau 


572 Locust St. Dial 37318 
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Jewelers to lowa 
since 1871 | 














Old in traditions of service. New in design and decor. 


This year, choose that 
important gift at Josephs. 


The name Josephs 
on the gift box as- 
sures enthusiastic 
acceptance and 
complete  satisfac- 
tion. Monthly pay- 
ments if desired. 


6TH AT LOCUST * DES MOINES 


known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 





AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D.1. C. 











TORY ideas come from many sources. One of the most 

fertile is letters from our readers. The frontier diary 
excerpts published this issue under the title “Prelude to 
Massacre” is a prime example of this. About a year and a 
half ago we received a letter from a South Dakota subscriber 
calling our attention to a pioneer log cabin maintained by her 
mother in Peterson. Some time later I turned the letter over 
to Curt Harnack who was going to be visiting in that section 
of the state. He came back entranced with the cabin and 
excited over the diary which had been uncovered incidentally. 

We always welcome suggestions from our readers. It often 
takes a considerable period before they can be investigated, 
especially when they are located in a section that is a little off 
our beaten path. Then, too, some suggestions do not fit our 
present needs or format and others must await writers and 
photographers equipped to handle special situations. One 
recurrent idea has been four times already on assignment, but 
we are still not happy with the results. 

Wartburg College was covered for this issue by Bob Beas- 
ley of the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald staff. Bob is an un- 
usual combination of writer and photographer and does well 
in both fields. A weekly newspaper editor, Dale Ahern, 
writes about A. F. Porter, certainly one of Iowa’s more inter- 
esting characters. Another newspaperman, Warren Reed of 
the Cherokee Times, did the other character sketch in the 
issue. 

Nancy Gibbons Zook, a Cedar Rapids housewife and free- 
lance writer, contributed the Collins article. Bob Hogan, who 
wrote about Iowa accidents, is news chief of the Iowa Daily 
Press Association. Ruth Upton, a Mason City writer, and 
Carl Turk combined on the Zoo article. Turk also did the 
pictures for the Des Moines Animal Rescue League story. 
Turk is now with the Chicago Tribune Magazine. It is our 
sad duty to report that Virginia (Mrs. Charles) Blodgett died 
suddenly last fall. This article had been prepared by her 
only a short time previously. She was once on the staff of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

W. Earl Hall, editor of the Mason City Globe-Gazette, 
happily consented to tell the story of the fight over deaf- 
teaching methods in Iowa. As a former member of the State 
Board of Regents (the school’s governing body) and a person 
long interested in the problem, Earl speaks with authority. 


Beue Cbachei, 
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What! You say I can bleach 


all these different fabrics ? 





Everything they're wearing can be safely bleached with 


Dexol Powder Bleach 


Guaranteed 100% Safe for Nylon, Rayon, Wool, Dacron, 
Orlon, Synthetic Blends, Acetate - Even Silk! 


It,s true! Any fabric that can be 
washed can be safely bleached! 

No more “nylon yellow” or _ grayed 
fabrics. Even Rayon, Orlon, Dacron, 


as well as blends, can be easily bleach- 
ed with Dexol. Silk, and wool, too. 
For Dexol powder bleach is guaranteed 
completely safe for any and all fabrics 
that you’d wash in your machine. 


Great for Prints and Colors, toc! 


Dexol keeps your white linens, cottons 
and other “whites” a gleaming, dazzling 
white. What’s more, it actually bright- 
ens the colors of your washables! For 
Dexoil is more than a bleach — it is a 
fabric brightener, too! Does what no 
soap, no detergent can do and allows 
you to use it safely on delicate fabrics 
you never dared bleach before! 


Easy Way to Bleach 
All you do is add 3 tablespoons of Dexol 
to the wash water in your machine, 
along with your favorite detergent or 
soap. Two teaspoonfuls are enough 
when you wash things by hand. 


Try Dexol at Our Risk 


Get a package of Dexol from your 
grocer. Try it! You must be satisfied 
or double your money back! 





More Bleach For Your Money 


A box of Dexol is all bleach. Lift a 
box of Dexol and compare the weight 
with any other powder bleach. It’s 
concentrated. Not puffed up to fool 
you. Ounce for ounce, penny for 
penny, Dexol is your best buy. 




















Dexol Takes Out These 
Nine Common Stains 
without spotting the fabric! 
Lipstick y Perspiration 
Fruit » Vegetable » Iodine 
Most Inks ~% Medicine 
Scorch »% Blood 








Dexol removes everyday 


stains like those listed 
above. Takes out many 
other difficult stains, 


too -- like mildew or grass, 
even ink from ball point pens. 
Dexol harm any fabric 
that’s washable. Easy on the 
hands, too. Keep a box handy 
all the time. 


can’t 


MORE THAN JUST A BLEACH, DEXOL BRIGHTENS COLORS 700! 





Are 
you 
interested 
in 
growth 
stocks? 











If you are, you'll probably 
want a copy of our new pub- 
lication ‘111 Growrn Stocks” 


It represents the best judgment 
of all the industry specialists in 
our Research Department about 
those companies most likely to 
grow at better than average rates 
in the years ahead. 

A little over a year ago, when 
we brought out a publication 
like this for the first time, inves- 
tors found it one of the most use- 
ful studies we ever issued. 


If you think you’d find this 
new edition helpful, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy—with- 
out charge or obligation. 


No, we’re not anxious just to 
give this valuable 44-page book 
away. But if you are sincerely in- 
terested in growth stocks—and if 
you can afford the long-term 
risks involved in buying them— 
we're equally interested in seeing 
that you have the best review of 
the subject that we know about. If 
you want a copy of “111 GROWTH 
STOCKs”, just write— 


Department 75-BR 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Davenport . . . 210 E. 3rd Street 
Des Moines . . . 810 W. Locust Street 
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NO DISCREDIT 
Sirs: 

As a reader of THE IOWAN since 
the first edition I have wanted to write 
a word of commendation for the mag- 
azine you are publishing. It is a credit 
to you and certainly an asset to our 
great state. 

I have just finished reading your ar- 
ticle in the January issue, “Iowa Faces 
the Tax of Life.” This is a rather ac- 
curate report in brief form of the 56th 
General Assembly and does help readers 
gain some appreciation of the problems 
faced last session. From where I sat, 
as presiding officer of the House I 
learned to have high appreciation of 
and respect for the men who really tried 
conscientiously to cope with a difficult 
combination (or shall I say confusion) 
of problems. The Tax Study Commit- 
tee is working hard and we hope they 
can lead the way to some constructive 


changes in Iowa’s taxing system. 
A. C. HANSON 


Inwood 


The headline on the legislative story 
meant no discredit to the lowa legisla- 
ture. While used primarily as a pun, 
we also meant to give the conscientious 
men and women who ‘served a pat on 
the back for facing up to the problems 
before our state and providing money 
for them. Our only objection is that 
they didn't go far enough. Ed. 


Quoting from a letter from Mansfield, 
Massachusetts passed on to us— 


... THE IOWAN is a fine magazine, 
it has a young spirit and I like the at- 
tention given to youth; it seems as 
though the people of Iowa are carrying 
on the spirit of the first pioneers, who 
taught their young folks the real funda- 
mentals of good honest living with high 
ideals. There is also a pride in the 
achievements made and a striving to 
better conditions that shows in all the 


articles. The beautiful scenes and 
flower pictures — the excellent paper 
used — all make it a magazine the 


state can be proud to have published... 
MRS. PERCY CORBETT 








NO SLIDES 


Sirs: 

I wouid like to obtain some color 
slides of various pictures you have 
printed in THE IOWAN. Especially 
river scenes, covered bridges and the 
cover for December — the Little Brown 
Church. 

Do you have any of these in 2” size 
or could you tell me where I might be 


able to get some? 
ALICE B. WILSON 


Sanborn 
We do not have any color slides 
available at the present time, but are 
looking into the possibility of obtaining 
some for sale. Ed. 


Sirs: 

On page 23 of your January, 1956, 
issue you speak of Wallace's Farmer 
and lowa Homestead as a bi-weekly 
publication. We actually are a semi- 
monthly publication, publishing on the 
first and third Saturdays of each 
month. Not since 1941 have we pub- 
lished every other week. 

Your magazine improves with each 


issue, and I look forward to reading it. 
RICHARD S. PIERCE 
Publisher, Des Moines 


NO PROBLEMS? 
Sirs: 

I am hoping you aren't going into all 
the present-day problems of medicine, 
delinquent children, etc. The reason 
your magazine is such a joy is that it 
is free from all such articles which other 
magazines feature. It is most revealing 


about our own state. 


ETHEL TOWNE HOLMES 
Des Moines 


Sirs: 

Having been transplanted for the last 
four years to this sunny state of Florida, 
I have fully enjoyed reading about the 
home state activities. 

The skating scene from Davenport in 
the January issue reminds me of the 
skating on the Birdland Lagoon in Des 
Moines. 

The new Veterans Auditorium was a 


wonder to see—the city needed it. 


ESTHER E. PANTIER 
Auburndale, Florida 





IS RIGHT AT HOME IN IOWA 





pec Oho 


Fred Bohen, President, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa 


“Better Homes & Gardens maga- 
zine advocates a type of life built 
around attractive, functional homes 
that encourage family activities. 
And our editors find that sort of 
living in Iowa. From cooking to 
gardening our editors do the things 
they write about, live the life they 
write about. 


There’s plenty of room for this 
pleasant and productive way of life 
in every lowa community — room 
for good-sized homes, gardens and 
lawns. There’s time, too, for fam- 
ilies to enjoy each other, their 
homes and hobbies. For in Iowa, 






a man’s home and business are 
only minutes apart.” 

Industrial leaders must agree 
with Better Homes & Gardens’ con- 
cept of living. More and more, 
farsighted executives are moving 
into areas that allow their em- 
ployees space and time to enjoy 
life. They find their working force 
is happier, more contented. They 
discover output and efficiency 
is higher. 

If you’re planning a move, write 
the Iowa Development Commis- 
sion for a list of available plant 
sites and facilities. Address your 
inquiry to — 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


315 Jewett Building * Des Moines 9, lowa 





What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 














Iowa has added approximately 69,000 
persons to her population since the 
1950 census according to an estimate 
from the U.S. Census Bureau ... the 
figure estimates ,opulation growth to 
July 1, 1955, and represents a 2.6% 
gain over the 1950 figure .. . this five 
year increase indicates that Iowa’s 
population growth is increasing at a 
rate in excess of the decade 1940-1950, 
when the overall ten year increase 
was 3.3%. 

Average earning in Iowa manu- 
facturing is at an all-time high... 
recent issue of the Iowa Labor Review 
listed average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing industries at $76.39, or 
84% greater than a year ago . 
average hourly earnings went from 
$1.75 in August, 1954, to $1.85 in August, 
1955. 

In September, 1954, the Iowa De- 
velopment Commission released a 28 
minute, sound and color film about 
Iowa called “Iowa — Land of Plenty” 
... it was produced to remind Iowans 
of the many advantages Iowa has to 
offer and to accelerate the state’s in- 
dustrial development programs. Since 
its release, the movie has been shown 
to 315 different audiences in Iowa and 
16 times in 13 other states ... in 
addition, it has been shown on at least 
nine television programs. 

The percentage of state land owned 
by the U.S. Government is smaller in 
Iowa than any of the 48 states... 
only .3% of Iowa’s 35,868,000 total 
acreage is owned by the U.S. accord- 
ing to a survey prepared by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration ... the 
report also showed that the Federal 
Government owns more than 20% of 
the nation’s total acreage. 

A special report on industrial ex- 
pansion and relocation by Business 
Week Magazine listed two significant 
conclusions relative to industrial mi- 
gration during the past seven years 

.1. Industry is continuing to move 
from the New England and Middle 
Atlantic areas to the newer, booming 
centers in the South and West. 
2. The rate of migration has not 
slacked at all from the days when 
World War II dispersion program be- 
gan dramatically to remake the in- 
dustrial face of the U.S, ... the re- 
port notes the Farm West area, which 
includes Iowa, has experienced mod- 
erate industrial growth .. . resulting 
in 13% more factory jobs in seven 
years. 

The total value of construction con- 
tracts awarded in August to Iowa 
firms totaled $32,848,000... this repre- 
sents a 7.2% increase over the pre- 
ceding month—72.2% over the August, 
1954 figure. 

About one out of every thirteen tur- 
keys produced in the nation during 
1955 was raised in Iowa... this ranks 
Iowa fourth in the nation for turkey 
production. 


(Advertisement ) 














TURGANIZED in 1880, 

Iowa Stare is the 

fg oldest organiza- 

tion of its kind in the 

world. Reputable, strong 

and experienced, it offers 

to the white-collar worker 
a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 

and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Gowve Stat 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STAHL, Secretary 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Don't scatter dust — Pick it up 





mahes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drep a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Tewa, for name of eutlet nearest te yeu. 
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AGAIN TALLY-HO 

UR fox-hunting friend of recent 

note in this space recently doffed 
his red coat to set us straight on his 
comments. “Unless I become Virginia’s 
latest lynch-victim, let me say there is 
nothing wrong with fox-hunting there. 
In fact, Virginia’s system of farmer 
cooperation would be wonderful in 
Iowa (except perhaps for the fox bloc, 
and their contribution to the tax-base is 
negligible). With its rolling lands and 
spotted wood lots, Iowa could rank 
among the great hunting areas of the 
world.” 

His suggestions for organizing a hunt 
seem simple enough. The ingredients: 
contact farmers in a given area for per- 
mission, erect a few jumping panels so a 
horse by means of low jumps and gates 
can get around, invite the hound owners 
of the vicinity to bring their dogs and 
watch them in action, have the non- 
riders follow by foot or car. 

A hunt fund, it appears, is not needed 
for crop damage (‘a _ bone-chilling 
thought”) as the season starts after 
harvest when the ground is generally 
frozen. It does pay for putting wooden 
panels in long stretches of barbed wire 
and for reimbursing landowners for 
fowl killed by foxes which forestalls 
the setting of traps or putting out of 
poison by the farmers. 

In final rejoinder we are told fox- 
hunting can be inexpensive, farmers will 
really enjoy it (“they are sportsmen of 
the first water”), foot fox-hunters will 
lend their dogs because they are pri- 
marily hound men and like to display 
them and the sport is not un-American. 
“George Washington had his own pack 
for years and he was a good enough 
American, by my standards, anyway.” 





ARCHAEOLOGY REVISITED 


UR old friend, Dr. Reynold Ruppé, 

is having a busy winter, we are 
happy to report. Delivering some extra 
copies of the archaeology series he did 
for us, we inspected his laboratory 
recently. 

“I have five students who are being 
exploited by working here,” he confided. 
“They all seem to enjoy themselves, be- 
sides they are doing good work.” 

Most of the work in the SUI labora- 
tory this year is devoted to the vast 
amount of material brought back from 


this summer’s Mill Creek excavations. 
Many of the more impressive artifacts 
were discovered in the last few days of 
digging there. 

When we stopped by the site near 
Cherokee last summer, the Ruppé group 
felt somewhat discouraged. As if long 
days in the hot sun and long nights 
analyzing the material were not enough, 
they had so far failed to find a house 
As nearly as we could get it, there were 
plenty of rubbish heaps but no places 
in front of which to heap. 

It seems we were a few days too 
early. Towards the end of their stay, 
the Iowa City group with the help of 
the interested Cherokee groups dug a 
trench that disclosed two levels of 
houses and a “living surface’ just 18 
inches below the ground surface. This 
living surface was a veritable treasure 
trove of artifacts. While the diggers 
did not obtain a complete outline of a 
Mill Creek house, they did put them- 
selves in a position to make some valu- 
able finds later. 

Ruppé is hoping to open the site again 
next summer. While many would find 
the life a little rugged, especially on the 
food budget of one dollar a day per 
man, the expedition seemed to thrive. 
As a matter of fact, the living, cooking 
and working quarters in the Sanford 
Museum were better than most archae- 
ologists could expect. 

In addition to following up on his 
Mill Creek summer and getting a new 
Iowa City house into shape, Ruppé has 
also started to work clearing the dirt 
from the skeltons discovered at Turin. 
W. D. Frankfurter of the Sanford 
Museum is currently trying to gather 
enough fossils from the Turin site to 
provide the three pounds of charred ma- 
terial necessary for the Carbon 14 age 
tests. The best results, Ruppé reports 
is that people are starting to write me 
about relics on their own “back 40 





ALONG TROPHY TRAIL 


Golf historians were quick to point 
out that Davenporter Fleck was not the 
first lowan to win a major national golf 
championship, as we claimed in our last 
issue. In the mid-thirties, Sid Richard- 
son of Creston captured the National 
Amateur Junior Championship in Chi- 
cago. He was enly seventeen at the 
time. Richardson is now golf coach at 
Northwestern University. 
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MORE CEMENT FOR IOWA 


Hawkeye-Marquette 
adding 400,000 barrels 
of annual capacity 
by July of ’56 


2.4 Million barrels a year 


In line with Iowa’s big highway program and other grow- 
ing cement requirements in the state, construction is 
under way at our Des Moines plant to increase capacity 
by some 20 per cent to a total of more than 2,400,000 
barrels annually. We're investing nearly $2,000,000 in 


additional processing facilities and increased storage ca- 
pacity. We expect this increased production to be avail- 


able for Iowa use by mid-1956. 


Industry increase 


Including the new Hawkeye-Marquette volume, Iowa's 
cement industry by the end of 1956 will have raised pres- 
ent annual productive capacity by over 1,950,000 bar- 
rels°—about 20 per cent. This increase in itself represents 
almost three times the average annual cement volume 


supplied for Iowa highways between 1948 and 1954. 


°*Based on public announcements by the various companies 


Hawkeye-Marquette 
CEMENT COMPANY 





Des Moines, lowa 


A subsidiary of Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 








How Bright is lowa’s 
Electric Future? 


Below is an interview with Ed Ruisch, vice president of Iowa 
Public Service Company, an Iowa gas and electric operating com- 


pany,with headquarters in Sioux City. 


Mr. Ruisch, a native of 


Alton, Iowa, is a graduate engineer of Iowa State College, and a 


past president of the Iowa Utilities Association. 


Besides being 


one of Iowa’s hest informed men on Missouri River development, 
he is one of the originators of the Iowa electric grid system. 


Q. Is it true that Iowa is one of 
the most electrified states in the 
union? 

A. Yes, I think that’s right. 
Not only does every town and vil- 
lage have electric service, but more 
than 99 per cent of our farms now 
have service. 

Q. Why have Iowa’s power de- 
mands increased so tremendously? 

A. Because of the general pros- 
perity during the last 10 or 15 
years, plus the need for more labor- 
saving appliances and machines. 
And don’t overlook the fact that 
Iowa has gained about 900 new 
industries in the last 10 years. 

Q. How does Iowa compare w:th 
other states in economic growth? 

A. In 1954 Iowa led the nation 
in corn production. It was first in 
eggs, first in hogs, first in poultry, 
first in oats, first in fattened beef. 
The 194,985 Iowa farmers had 
245,418 passengers cars—the most 
in the nation. And they owned 
247,457 tractors — 1.43 per farm. 
On top of this, 75 per cent of Iowa 
farms now have electric water 
systems. 

Q. What are Iowa companies 
doing to supply future power 
needs? 

A. Just what they’ve always 
done—planning ahead and install- 
ing more generating capacity well 
in advance of need. The major 
Iowa companies have doubled their 
capacity since 1949. 

Q. Can you mention some items 
that have brought about a demand 


for more electricity? we 
A. Television, air conditioning, 


ventilating fans, water heaters, 
pumps, electric dryers, electric 
blankets and electric fry pans. 

Q. What is meant by the Iowa 
grid? 

A. The Iowa power companies 
entered into a study several years 
ago, forecasting load growth, prin- 
cipally from agricultural and in- 
dustrial advancement. This gave 
birth to the idea of an Iowa grid 
system. “Grid” or “Expressways 
of power,” means a network of 


8 





heavy transmission lines intercon- 
necting large generating stations 
of different companies, thereby 
maintaining ample power suppiy 
within reasonable distances from 
load centers serving cities, rural 
groups and industries. This pro- 
vides a diversified source of power. 
Another advantage is that as much 
as 100,000 horsepower can _ be 
moved wherever and whenever 
needed. 

Q. What are the advantages of 
the grid besides offering diversified 
service? 

A. The grid makes it possible 
to take advantage of the lowest 
generating cost. It is important, 
too, in permitting companies to 
help each other during periods of 
general overhaul and emergencies. 
This is vital to Iowa’s farms and 
industries since they require the 
best service that money can buy. 
It has been estimated that the grid, 
when completed, will represent an 
investment of $38,000,000. The 
line from Sioux City to Waterloo 
alone, with terminal facilities, 
cost $8,000,000. 

Q. Is the grid now in operation? 

A. Yes, some major sections 
are completed. Iowa Public Ser- 
vice recently put into operation a 
240-mile span of 161,000-volt ca- 
pacity between Sioux City and 
Waterloo. This line is intercon- 
nected with the Iowa-Illinois Gas 
and Electric Company at Fort 
Dodge. The People’s Gas and 
Electric Company at Mason City 
has also completed its intercon- 
nection with the Sioux City-Water- 
loo line at Iowa Falls. The fore- 
runner of the Iowa Grid is the cir- 
cuit interconnecting the heavy 
generating plants at Davenport 
with Iowa Power & Light Company 
plants in Des Moines. This circuit 
runs to Kansas City, via Clarinda. 
Another section, owned by Iowa 
Electric Light & Power Company, 
interconnects Cedar Rapids, Mar- 
shalltown, Boone and Iowa Falls. 
Other companies are contemplating 
“tie-ins” with the grid. 


(Advertisement) 
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Q. What about future power 
costs? 

A. We expect one of the end re- 
sults of the grid will be the main- 
tenance of low power costs. It 
costs less per horse power of ca- 
pacity to build a large generating 
plant than a small one. Therefore, 
future generating equipment no 
doubt will include units of 60,000 
kilowatt capacity and upward. 
Large turbines are also more effi- 
cient. Moreover, some large plants, 
tied to the grid, can be located 
where fuel costs are most favor- 
able, thus effecting definite sav- 
ings. These economies are needed 
to offset increased operating ex- 
penses, particularly fuel and taxes. 
Keeping rates low in the face of 
mounting costs is a never-ending 
battle. 

Q. Could this grid carry power 
from Missouri river dams? 

A. Yes. Our company now has 
a connection with the government 
sub-station near Sioux City, and 
we have a contract to purchase 
dump power when it is available. 
If firm power ever becomes avail- 
able to us, we will be ready to dis- 
tribute it. 

Q. It looks as though the Iowa 
electric companies are more than 
ready to do their part in building a 
greater Iowa. 

A. Yes, that is definitely the 
case. Iowa has more to offer than 
is generally realized. These are 
fast-moving times and we should 
leave no stone unturned in trying 
to make Iowa a state with a great- 
er future for oncoming generations. 








‘To speak or not to speak,’ 
that is the question behind -- 


The Bitter Deaf-Teaching Battle 


by W. EARL HALL 


T’S Iowa's good fortune that Supt. Lloyd Berg of the Iowa 

School for the Deaf in Council Bluffs is a man of infinite 
patience. He doesn’t weary of well-doing even in the face of 
of incessant obstruction, badgering and abuse from the very 
Iowans who ought to be his most helpful and sympathetic 
supporters. 

Periodically, a small, minority group of adult deaf in Iowa 
going under the title of the Iowa Association for the Deaf 
erupts with a scorching blast at Supt. Berg and his school. 
Normally, their unfounded tirades would call for little at- 
tention. 

But in this time of great interest in the problems of the 
handicapped, the vitriolic statements often look like good copy 
to careless newsmen. And in such a technical educational field 
it is sometimes hard to tell facts from falsehoods. 

The real issue between Mr. Berg and those who purport to 
speak for the adult deaf of the state is this: Mr. Berg believes 
that in so far as is practicable, our deaf children should be 
educated and trained to take their place in a hearing world. 

This means that the deaf child should be trained (to the 
limit of his capacity) in lip-reading and the spoken language. 
For those who do not respond to oral work by the end of the 
fourth year, there is a ‘manual alphabet” or finger-spelling 
alternative which uses English letters. 

And there is the rub! 

The everyday sign language of the deaf, often called 
“signing’’, does not correspond to the English language. It is 
an idiom without an exact language equivalent. The “manual 
alphabet”, on the other hand, requires a sign for each English 
letter. 

For example, the “signing” equiv- 
alent of “day” is a sweeping, half- 
circle gesture indicating the rising 
and setting of the sun. In the 
“manual alphabet” d-a-y must be 
spelled out with finger signs. The 
difference is much more pronounced 
when a complete sentence is used. 

Now, many of the adult deaf 
use only the restrictive ‘‘signing.” 
Those who are totally deaf have little 
appreciation of spoken language. 
Loving their graceful sign language, 
they believe stress on the English 
language through speech and lip- 
reading or the manual alphabet is a 
waste of educational time. 

The best deaf-educational thought 
today, however, stresses the need for 
the deaf child to be able to use 
effective English either through oral 
or manual alphabet means. Many 





Supt. Lloyd Berg before lowa School for the Deaf. 


go so far as to maintain that “oralism’, the teaching of 
speech and lip-reading, should be used exclusively. Oralism 
was popularized in the United States by Alexander Graham 
Bell. He fathered the first training courses for oral teachers 
in 1889. Some private schools teach by the oral method ex- 
clusively. Children incapable of mastering it must go else- 
where. 

At Council Bluffs, a middle-of-the-road approach is taken 
under the policy set by the Iowa Board of Regents, the 
school’s governing body. While 90% of the classes are oral, 
the manual alphabet is also used. Outside of classes, students 
are permitted to converse as they please. The familiar and 
easy “signing” is generally used, even in assemblies, but the 
students are also encouraged to continue the use of their 
classroom methods. 

In addition to oral and manual alphabet classes, special 
classes are used for some students such as one deaf boy who 
also has cerebral palsey. 

A full-time audiologist has greatly broadened the school’s 
program in recent years by assisting the students in the use 
of hearing aids. He has also devised new teaching methods 
using electrical machines that show speech patterns. 

The educational program at the school covers 13 years of 
instruction. It is the equivalent to the 10th grade for a 
hearing child. About six years of vocational training are 
included in the program. Those who are qualified may go on 
to Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. 

The adult deaf of the “signing” school criticize this pro- 
gram as being inadequate. They feel that the emphasis on 
speech and the English language is 
an unnecessary time-consumer. On 
the other hand, some members of the 
oral block feel ISD does not go far 
enough with speech. 

The state Board of Regents and 
Supt. Berg believe the results of their 
teaching methods speak for them- 
selves. Today over 75% of the 
students can converse without their 
hands. While the time spent on 
traditional courses is a little more 
limited, graduates have a much 
greater ability to apply their knowl- 
edge and to live successful lives in a 
hearing world. 

The accomplishments of the ISD 
alumni are impressive. The school 
keeps a careful record of them. 
Practically all of the former students, 
even those who did not finish the 
entire course, are leading full lives. 

(Continued on page 48) 








Come to the Anumal Farm 



















You’ll find the the birds and beasts and 


baboon, too, on Sonny Broers’ place. 


Photos by CARL TURK 
by RUTH UPTON 


HERE'S one baby in Iowa who won't need an animal picture book, 
nor will lack for pets as he grows up. Bardelt Broers III and his four 
sisters have a zoo right in their own back yard on a farm near Mason City. 
Their father, “Sonny” Broers, started the menagerie in 1946 after he 
found raising fancy pigeons and ducks did not satisfy his intense interest 
in birds and anima!s. With the approval of an understanding wife, he 
bought a white-tail deer. Since then the number of zoo residents has in- 
creased to over a hundred. 

Inhabitants include such familiar members as the leopard, lion, bear, 
buffalo, coyote, caribou, peccary, timber wolf, cougar, caracul sheep, 
skunk, raccoon, badger and elk. Strange creatures such as the silkies, 
the wallaroo, the agouti, the guanaco, the aoudad and the coati-mundi 
also have their cages. Among the birds are various kinds of peacocks, 
ducks, pheasants and geese. Even flamingoes have a place. A pair of 
emus — huge, awkward and inquisitive — is among the favorites. 

To maintain his growing collection, Broers found it necessary to hire 
extra help and charge admission about a year and a half ago. During the 
summers daughters Carol, Donna, Joyce and Rose also help him. His 
240-acre farm plus rented acreage supply much of the feed needs. Broers 
is still adding to his zoo, particularly mates for animals he already has. 













A flamingo shares pool with three ducks. 


Pony ride was added to the attractions when farm was put on a commercial basis. 


Bear paces his tarpaulin-covered cage. 







A leopard lounges gracefully in the sun. 
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Broers and workmen improve pens of his fast-growing menagerie. Visitors inspect large variety of birds, over 100 animals. 


“Sonny” Broers holds a young lion for interested children. Animals are fed meat, grain, vegetables, fruits, tons of day-old bread. 





There are some statistical 


surprises when you examine 





WHAT CAUSES IOWA ACCIDENTS 


by ROBERT HOGAN 


| hae the start that stops them! 

Strange, isn't it, that of all the reasons Iowans report as 
causes of their auto accidents, the one most often listed on 
traffic forms is the inability to get started safely? 

Of 50,781 accidents reported under the state safety re- 
sponsibility law in the last year that complete figures are 
available, there were some 33 primary causes of the crashes. 
Heading the long and unenviable list is the “improper start 
from a parked position.” 

David Herrick, chief of the Iowa highway patrol, points 
out there is just one reason for a driver’s becoming involved 
in an accident while pulling away from a parked position. 
He just isn’t looking where he is going. 

Failure to yield the right-of-way ranks a close second in the 
long list of violations that contribute to the causes of acci- 
dents. This doesn’t just mean hogging more than one’s fair 
share of the road, but includes failure to proceed lawfully 
at intersections and a faulty pilot job at stop signs and un- 
marked crossroads. On the open highway, with its fast- 
moving traffic, such actions can easily result in a major 
crash, a loss of life. 

Safety officials are as concerned as most motorists with 
drivers making casual stops and quick getaways where 
secondary and country roads intersect primary highways. 
Officers are quick to point out that a stop at the stop sign 
is not sufficient if there is through traffic approaching the in- 
tersection. The driver who halts at the stop sign must not, 
under the law, pull out into the traffic lane until he’s certain 
his action will not alter abruptly the prevailing traffic flow. 


Drinking and fast driving caused this fatal crash into tree. 
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Following too closely is the next greatest bugaboo to safe 
driving. Records prove that 5,639 accidents are due to this 
thoughtless habit. In the trucking fraternity it is called “tail- 
gaiting” and is one of the practices that trucking firms with 
proud records of safe driving really frown upon. 

Fourth most common violation centers around the “vehicle 
not under control.” Here again inattention on the part of 
the driver is the big contributing factor to the tally of 4,062 
accidents in this category. But that isn’t all. Hundreds of 
motorists weren’t mindful of traffic or highway conditions, 
others fell asleep, while still more ran off the roadway for 


(Continued on page 52) 





PRIMARY CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS IN IOWA* 


1. Improper start from parked position . . . 6339 
2. Failure to yield right-of-way . . . . . . 6245 
3. Following too closely . . .... . . 5639 
{. Vehicle not under control . . . . . . . 4062 
5S. Icy or wet roads .....:5... . 3619 
6. Improper passing . ....... . . 3184 
7. Improper left turn . . . . . . . . . 3067 
S. Speemd . . i se © « « 
9. Failure to stop at Stop Sign oe a Ce 
10. Wrong side of road—not in passing . . . 2021 
Bi. Wedestrmm careless . 2. 2 2 1 is et te BEDS 
2. Ipeceer feet tm. wl kt es . 6 
13. Illegal parking . . . . 
14. Road defects (defective shoulders, ruts,etc.) . 990 
15. Driver careless . . . Ge on. > 
16. Animal or object in right-of-v WAY... ss 
17. Driver fatigued or ill . . . . . ... 919 
18. Driver intoxicated or drugged 727 
19. Driver's vision obstructed (fog, cloud, sun) . 677 
Oe EO ke le ee oO 
21. Defective brakes ... Oc See 
22. Driver inexperienced or incompetent Se 542 
(i 0 
24. Mechanical failure of vehicles . . . . . 432 
25. Tonp@Gpes U-tormm 2. wll tl tle) «6G 
26. Defective tires . . 252 
27. Inadequate signals or signs on road or r railroad 205 
28. Miscellaneous causes . . ....... += 115 
a a I kc kk ee 8 93 
30. Stolen car... Oey ra ene ae ieee 32 
31. Pedestrian intoxicated . , ae 8 
32. Driver physically or mentally disabled nee 8 
33. Other violations on Sar eae ts 8 


TOTALS 50871 
* For the year 1954 




















Collector A. F. Porter stands behind unique wall of rocks originally gathered for use in the construction of a local museum. 


A. F. PORTER - 





Butterfly-Hunter Extraordinary 


The life of this gentleman-collector has been 


devoted to a world-wide hunt for the unusual. 


ECORAH’S A. F. Porter would be 

marked as an unusual man in any 
state. In Iowa he is nearly unique. 
As a gentleman scholar and collector, 
Porter has devoted his life to the pursuit 
of his many hobbies ranging from but- 
terfly hunting to stamp collecting. 

A visitor to Decorah has little trouble 
in locating the Porter home. Close to 
the business district, the stately Victor- 
ian dwelling has a fairy-book rock wall 
bordering three sides of its large yard. 
The house itself is nearly 90 years old 
with a 10-foot-square tower erupting to 
a height of 15 feet above the roof. 

As the house reflects the tenor of 
Porter’s life, so the wall reflects his in- 
The strange and exotic stones 


terests. 





by DALE AHERN 


and boulders that compose it were col- 
lected by him over a period of years. 
Porter originally planned to use them 
in building a museum to house his but- 
terfly collection. When the museum 
project fell through, the Decorah man 
proceeded to use the rocks to decorate 
his own grounds. Although he did most 
of the work himself, it cost Porter 
several thousand dollars to complete the 
colorful project. 

A visit to the Porter home has been 
compared to stepping into another world 
and another era. Built in 1867 by a 
local merchant at a cost of $10,000, it 
was later purchased by Mrs. Porter's 
father and has been in the family ever 
since. The large semi-circular walnut 





staircase in the spacious hallway, the 
high ceilings, the cloth-covered and 
panelled walls and the lavish chande- 
liers all reflect its age. 

The rooms are large. A parlor is 26 
feet long and 15 feet wide and a living 
room, 23 feet long and 15 feet wide. 
They are filled with mementos of 
Porter’s fascinating life. On one table 
may be a new rare stamp, a box of 
beetles and a preserved tarantula. 

Heads of wild animals bristle from 
the walls among an assortment of 
souvenirs including a blow gun, poison 
arrows, large photographs of South 
American natives, and mounted speci- 
mens of rare butterflies. Rocks and 
shells of vivid colors are worked into 
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Moth trap was used by Porter to catch 
butterflies while sleeping in jungle. 









This Porter designed and made tray was 
presented to President Wilson's bride. 





strange lamps and ornaments. And 
everywhere are books, particularly on 
exploration and butterflies. 

As she leads you through the cavern- 
ous interior of the house to a little stair- 
way running down to her husband's 
basement studio, Mrs. Porter explains 
his life. “Bert has always collected and 
created things,’ she says. ‘He is al- 
ways thinking something out, trying to 
make it a bit different, trying to im- 
prove a technique or device and always 
adding to his collections.” 

Porter himself is an imposing man 
for his 76 years. Broad-shouldered and 
muscular, he stands 6 feet 4 inches tall 
and weighs 220 pounds. Under a head 
of snow-white hair, his large blue eyes 
beam a greeting of friendliness through 
thick-lensed spectacles. 

He works in a well-lighted, long room 
where he can easily turn from polishing 
a rare stone to mounting some butter- 
flies, to working on his stamp albums. 

Porter's interest in collecting dates 
back to an early age. He became 
fascinated by bugs and insects when he 
was about eight and used to lay on the 
grass for hours watching them. He 
then began capturing specimens and col- 
lecting them in his room. Gradually 
his interest began to center on the 
delicate-winged creatures, the moths 
and butterflies. 

In the meantime, Porter was attend- 
ing a series of private schools. His 
father, George W. Porter, was a wealthy 
Decorah grain dealer. At one time the 
elder Porter owned 218 elevators. He 
sent his son first to a school in Geneva, 
Illinois, then to the Hillside Home 
School near Spring Green, Wisconsin, 
and, finally, to Lawrenceville in New 
Jersey. 
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The “Age of Elegance” is reflected in the towered, ninety-year-old Porter home. 


After Lawrenceville, Porter was sent 
to South Dakota to run one of his 
father’s grain elevators. The barren 
plains, however, held little interest in 
the way of butterfly life and Porter 
soon left to work for a steamship com- 
pany in Duluth. On June 22, 1904, he 
was married to Grace Young of De- 
corah, the daughter of a_ successful 
hardware merchant who had turned to 
buying and selling livestock. A short 
time later he left Duluth to join his 
father-in-law in the livestock business 
in Decorah. 

An advantage of the move was that 
he could devote more time to his grow- 
ing collection of butterflies and moths. 
Eventually, the hobby became a full- 
time career. 

Porter has an infectious enthusiasm 
about his interests. For instance, he 
tells about the migratory Anosia Plexip- 
pus which fly south each year in huge 
swarms. Once, Porter saw them darken 
even the sun for 15 minutes late in the 
afternoon. Knowing the winged travel- 
ers would settle at dark and having an 
order from England for 500 of this 
specimen, Porter gathered up his nets 
and followed them. He found the 
swarm in a woods not far from De- 
corah — gathered so thick he was able 
to catch 187 in a single sweep with his 
net. 

As other men’s imaginations are 
kindled by thoughts of hidden treasures, 
so is Porter’s by butterflies — Philippine 
varieties with a wingspread up to 12 
inches, those used in British Guiana for 
flashing signals, moths that can make 
themselves look like dead leaves. 

In November, 1911, Porter started 
on the first of two big expeditions to 
realize his dreams. He spent two years 
























































































hunting butterflies in the Leeward and 
Windward Islands and in the Guianas 
of South America. The trip netted him 
20,000 specimens. 

From 1925 to 1927, the Decorah col- 
lector conducted a second collecting ex- 
pedition that took him into all the 
South American countries except Par- 
aguay. Despite cannibals, head hunters, 
jungle beasts and poisonous reptiles, he 
netted 40,000 specimens of butterflies, 
moths and insects. Once while the 
special dinner guest of the chief of a 
savage tribe, he had a difficult time re- 
fusing to eat the main dish which had 
turned out to be white ant soup rather 
than rice as he had at first supposed. 

Another time he arrived at a village 
on the Postaza River in Ecuador shortly 
after it had been raided by a party of 
head hunters. The victims’ bodies were 
his first glimpse of the camp. The 
villagers, however, welcomed Porter 
and the weapons he carried for pro- 
tection. Parlor of Porter Decorah home contains fine chairs, butterfly lampshade (corner). 

On his return he was besieged by clubs 
and societies for lectures and articles. 
He tried supplying these requests for a Porter collection includes 60,000 butterflies, Turkish water pipe, stuffed bird. 
while but eventually gave up, saying he 
found it more arduous than exploring. 

Porter’s collecting has not been lim- 
ited to butterflies, moths and _ insects. 
His stamp collection is one of the finest 
in Iowa, and his rocks and minerals are 
said to comprise one of the most unique 
collections of their kind anywhere. 

Collecting has been his life work. Al- 
though it has been done with no thought 
of financial profit, actually it has not 
been a hobby. He has spent almost all 
his time at it. And, although he has 
had little interest in the profit angle, his 
collections would be worth thousands 
of dollars. 

Porter’s butterflies, moths and insects 
by the thousands are stored in boxes 
and envelopes. Other thousands, how- 
ever, have been painstakingly mounted 
in trays of cabinets lining the walls of 
his laboratory. Visitors are amazed and 
delighted by the size, shape and color 
variations as Porter spreads to view tray 
after tray of moths and butterflies — 
dozens, scores, hundreds, thousands of 
the delicate, lovely, winged creatures. 

Several years ago Porter’s creative 
urge found expression in the develop- 
ment of a new art. While busying him- 
self arranging butterflies and moths un- 
der glass so they could be seen and 
studied, he conceived the idea of using 
the beautiful creatures for ornamenta- 
tion. He gave the idea substance by 
fashioning pieces of jewelry — brooches, 
charms, cuff links, hat pins, scarf pins 
and other articles — from iridescent 
wings of moths and butterflies mounted 
under glass. He used not merely wings 
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Wartburg College 











With a fine and growing home in Waverly, 


a 


wandering Wartburg has settled down to 


serve its church and large student body. | 


Written and photographed by ROBERT BEASLEY 







OR 20 years now, Wartburg College Midwest's “movingest’’ school prob- 
has stayed put on an _ expanding ably is through roaming. 
campus in Waverly. In those two Settling down was an 82-year ordeal 
decades, Wartburg has built strong for Wartburg. Conceived by a Ba- 
roots $2,000,000 worth of roots in varian minister as a seminary and train- 
= -— the form of new and remodeled build- ing ground for parochial school teach- 
Ed Schneider dons college’s armor suit, ings so the college that once was the ers, the college began in July, 1852, at 


Wartburg College's new memorial union houses dining room, the Castle Den snack bar and a recreational lounge for the 757 students, 
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The building was dedicated in 1955. 





Saginaw, Michigan, with a one-man 
faculty and five students, all fresh 
from Germany. Since then, Wart- 
burg has moved ten times, has added 
to and changed its original purposes, 
has grown to a faculty of 50 and a 
student body of 757 men and women 
and finally has established itself on a 
beautiful, 40-acre campus in the north- 
west corner of Waverly. 

That the college survived the years 
of wandering is primarily a testimonial 
to the determination of the American 
Lutheran Church (ALC), and the Iowa 
Synod before it, to provide its young 
people with a Lutheran institution for 
advanced study. The church owns the 
school, contributing $90,000 to $100,000 
annually for its operation. And rough- 
ly half of the $2,000,000 spent since 
1945 for five new buildings, an older 
building’s new wing, a new floor and 
several remodeling jobs was contributed 
by the church. Because the church 
frowns on borrowing for expansion 
from sources Outside the church, the 
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other million came from contributions 
solicited by the college’s development 
department headed by Wartburg Presi- 
dent C. H. Becker. 

In return for vigorous support, the 
school provides the church with some 
distinct services. In its catalog, Wart- 
burg explains the principal service: “As 
an institution of the American Lutheran 
Church, the college gives emphasis in its 
educational objectives and program to 
spiritual values and stresses Christian 
ideals.” 

In the past 20 years, 87 per cent of 
the school’s regularly enrolled students 
were Lutherans. A tenth of the total 
semester credit hours he earns must be 
“in the field of Christianity” if a 
student is to graduate from Wartburg 
College. 

Another service to its sponsor is 
Wartburg’s pre-theological training pro- 
gram. The annual “pre-the” enroll- 
ment is about 200, students. From the 
college, most theology students move on 
to Wartburg Seminary in Dubuque, 




















with ordination as an ALC minister 
their ultimate goal. The Midwest's 800 
ALC clergymen are considered by the 
college as its most effective recruiting 
force. 

Even Wartburg College’s name, and 
the name of many campus organizations 
and featuress, are derived from the 
church. The school is named for a 
German castle, “The Wartburg.” The 
Wartburg is the scene of some ‘of the 
action of the opera Tannhauser, but 
more important to Lutherans, it was 
where Martin Luther was put under 
protective custody in 1521 and where 
he completed his translation of the New 
Testament. 

From the origin of the college's name 
have grown names like the Knights, for 
Wartburg athletic teams; the Knight's 
Chorale and Castle Singers, for musical 
groups; the Wartburg Trumpet and the 
Fortress and Castle Tales, for campus 
publications. 

A suit of armor, acquired in Ger- 
many, stands in the lobby of the 


Students read and relax in the lounge of the new union. It was first used this last fall. 








e Singers, directed by Dr. Arne Hovdesven, appear before varied audiences during year. 

























































As convocation speaker, De. &. 2. 
Becker, president, reads text from Bible. 


Chairman of the English department, G. 
]. Neumann, is senior faculty member. 


Cultural promoter, Dr. A. W. Swensen, 
stands before poster of Artist Series. 
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Knights’ gymnasium. By edict of tradi- 
tion, the president of the student body 
annually dons the clanking clothing and 
rides horseback at the head of the home- 
coming parade. 

Wartburg’s oldest tradition has no 
basis in church history. It is called 
“outfly” and bubbles up almost spon- 
taneously twice a year. The two “out- 
flies’’ are school holidays, free time for 
both faculty and students. The spring 
“outfly” usually is a premeditated and 
relatively sedate event for individual 
projects. The autumn affair seldom 
follows a schedule, never is sedate. 

According to the rules, a four-student 
committee secretly selects the date for 
that first ‘‘outfly’” of the school year. 
When the appointed day arrives, the 
committee rouses the rest of the campus 
at about 5 a. m. and in the chilly, 
post-dawn light, the student body troops 
to the president’s home to announce in 
booming chorus, “We want ‘outfly’!” 

The script calls for the president’s re- 
ply: “You may have ‘outfly’!” 

The Wartburg students seldom wait 
for their “outfly’ committee to an- 
nounce the date of the fall outing. In 
a nighttime burst of exploding fire- 
crackers and writhing snake dances, 
they inform the committee that the next 
day had better be “outfly” and let the 
president know when to rehearse his 
brief but vital speech. 

Nobody at Wartburg can remember 
when the “outfly” tradition began, not 
even Prof. Gustav J. Neumann, college 
vice-president and chairman of the Eng- 
lish department, who has been teaching 
at the college since 1910 and got his 
first degree there in 1907. Perhaps it 
began in 1892. Notes from a faculty 
meeting that October mention granting 
a student outing. 

If that was when they started, “‘out- 
flies” must have blossomed noticeably 
four years later — when women first 
were admitted to Wartburg. 

The admission of girls had been con- 
sidered almost half a century before, in 
1853, the school’s second year, when it 
moved from Saginaw to Dubuque. But 
the strain of recurrent financial crises 
prevented an action as controversial in 
mid-19th century as admitting girl stu- 
dents. 

The crises, too, forced the school to 
make frequent changes of location — 
pilgrimages to areas where expenses 
could be cut, like they could at St. 
Sebald, a farm near Strawberry Point, 
or where new backing was available, as 
it was in Galena and Mendota, IIl. 
Perhaps the financial stresses could have 
been eased by admitting and keeping 
fees-paying, non-Lutheran students. Ad- 
mit them it did, occasionally, but Wart- 
burg refused to relax its religious or 








academic standards. In 1868, for in- 
stance, when the school opened in 
Galena, Ill., the student body included 
five local, non-Lutherans. In less than 
a year, all five had withdrawn or been 
expelled. 

In 1878, the college, then in Mendota, 
opened a normal school branch in con- 
nection with a church orphanage at the 
little Iowa village of Andrew, southwest 
of Dubuque. The next year, the nor- 
mal school and its half-dozen student- 
teachers moved to Waverly. And six 
years later the rest of Wartburg College 
moved to Waverly, too. From 1894 to 
1930, a branch was operated in Clinton. 
Then, when the Iowa, Ohio and Buf- 
falo Synods merged into the American 
Lutheran Church and when the new 
church began consolidating its educa- 
tional facilities, the Clinton branch and 
various schools of the other synods 
moved into the Wartburg fold. 

But the college was destined to make 
its ninth and tenth moves — to Clinton 
in 1933 and back to Waverly the next 
year — and almost make an eleventh — 
in 1946, when post-war enrollment in- 
creases threatened to engulf Wartburg’s 
inadequate eight-acre campus. Faced 
with losing one of its biggest “indus- 
tries” and its top cultural asset, the city 
of Waverly mobilized. It raised $100,- 
000, bought 32 acres adjoining the col- 
lege grounds, moved unwanted build- 
ings off the new space and gave it to 
the school. Wartburg accepted the 
space gratefully and began filling it 
immediately. 

When the post-war boom began in 
1945, Wartburg had about 175 students 
and six buildings. Ten years and the 
Korean War later, the student body is 
more than four times larger; already 
$2,000,000 worth of building has been 
done and more is under way or con- 
templated. 

The pride of the campus this school 
year is the new student memorial union. 
Two dining rooms, a lounge, game room, 
offices, the Castle Den snack bar and 
campus post office are in the union. 
Flanking it, a part of the union archi- 
tecturally but with an outside entrance 
only, is the Danforth Chapel, for in- 
dividual meditation and prayer. 

Chapel services are held five nights 
a week in the Little Theater building. 
Attendance is voluntary. Students are 
required, however, to attend twice-a- 
week convocation periods in..the gym- 
nasium. The “convo” programs range 
from religious subjects to lectures on 
what to watch at football games. 

Even after the lectures, watching in- 
jury-riddled Knights wasn’t pleasant 
last fall. Wartburg, with a one-won 
and five-lost conference record, finish- 
ed in a last place tie in football stand- 











ings. But Knight teams, which com- 
pete in seven sports, are usually powers 
in the Iowa Conference. Wartburg is 
the defending basketball champion. 

A strong intramural program is avail- 
able for non-varsity athletes. 

At least as familiar as Wartburg’s 
athletic teams are its musical organiza- 
tions. The a cappella choir, Castle 
Singers and college band make annual 
concert tours. The choir’s tour, which 
took the 50-voice group to Texas, was 
the most extensive of the music tours 
this school year. A unique feature of 
the music department is the Wartburg 
Community Symphony Orchestra, com- 
posed of college and Waverly and sur- 
rounding community musicians. 

Wartburg’s outstanding music depart- 
ment will move to a new fine arts build- 
ing next fall. This year, the depart- 
ment is housed in Old Main, oldest 
building on the campus. Old Main 
once was all there was of Wartburg 
College — with dormitory, classroom 
and dining facilities all contained in its 
three stories and basement. 

Reflecting Wartburg’s church spon- 
sorship is one of the major areas of 
study available toward a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. It is the church or parish 
workers’ course. 

Unusual for a school of Wartburg’s 
size is its department of social work, 
accredited by the Council on Social 
Work Education. 

The Wartburg student pays about 
$909 a year, including board and room 
but not counting personal expenses. 

The tuition cost pays for a season 
ticket to Wartburg’s famous Artist 
Series. This series has been going on 
since early in the century. But since 
1949, when the 3,500-seat Knights’ 
Gymnasium was completed, the artists 
on the series have been the world’s 
finest. 

What was once Iowa’s “movingest” 
school may be faced with another prob- 
Its sponsor, the American 
Lutheran Church, seems moving toward 
a merger with three other Lutheran 
groups with established schools of their 
own. 

Worried? Not Wartburg. If it could 
survive those 82 years of roaming when 
it had neither money nor campus to its 
name, the modern Wartburg will be 
hard to affect. Now it has a growing 
student body, an impressive campus and 
no debts. And most important — with 
service to its church and state, it has 
earned a real place among Iowa’s edu- 
cational institutions. 

Waverly’s Wartburg College is giv- 
ing notice that it is as strong and stable 
now as its namesake, Germany’s Wart- 
burg Castle, which has been standing 
for nearly nine centuries. 


lem soon. 








































































Union entrance frames Grossman Hall, center, named for the founder of the school. 


Students enjoy hearty lunches at the cafeteria located on first floor of union. 
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Pets a Break 


$ 


Wisttul pup receives League Director Max Finch’s full attention as he performs routine examination given each new resident. 


Every dog has his day under the ambitious 


program of Animal Rescue League Director Finch. 


by VIRGINIA BLODGETT 


OST of Max Finch’s friends 
thought he was batty when he 
decided to leave his work as humane 
investigator in Milwaukee and become 
director of the Animal Rescue League 
of Iowa. 
The Wisconsin Humane Society had 
a well-developed program and ample 
funds; the Iowa League, which had 
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never before employed a full-time di- 
rector, was a much more limited opera- 
tion. 

Challenging Finch’s affection for 
animals and his firm convictions about 
the proper relationships between peo- 
ple and their pets was Des Moines it- 
self — a city of nearly 200,000 with one 
dog for every 10 residents — and con- 
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siderable central Iowa area with no 
humane-society facilities to supplement 
those in the capital city. 

His decision has meant a new lease 
on life — literally — for nearly 300 
dogs a month. 

The familiar practice of destroying 
unclaimed stray animals is necessary 
when there is no money to pay board 





bills for pets nobody wants. Taking 
over his new job in August, 1954, Finch 
set out to see how many homes were 
available for his four-legged waifs. 

First he went to WHO-TV, Des 
Moines, with an idea for a television 
program on which he would display 
some of his more appealing strays. Be- 
gun as a six-week experiment, ‘The Pet 
Corner” has been running for more than 
a year, and is in WHO-TV’s permanent 
Saturday afternoon scheduling. The 
station provides free time. 

Part of the 15-minute program is de- 
voted to showing dogs which have been 
picked up and could not be traced by 
license numbers. 

Most of the show is given to pre- 
senting dogs which are available for 
“adoption.” Some are mongrel strays 
unclaimed after three days; some are 
purebred pets released to the League by 
owners who can no longer care for 
them. For each, Finch tells everything 
he knows about the dog’s parentage, age 
and disposition. 

For sheer salesmanship, the dog's 
wistful face and wagging tail often out- 
rank pedigree. This portion of the 
show always produces a full house of 
“adoptive” families at League head- 
quarters immediately after the program, 
and the mongrels are as much in de- 
mand as the aristocrats. 

More than 70 dogs a month are being 
returned to their owners; nearly 300 a 
month are placed with families offering 
prospective pets “a good home.” 

Highlight of the Saturday afternoon 
“Pet Corner” is the “dog of the week” 
contest. For this starring role, Finch 
selects a stray with special appeal or 
personality, and offers him (or her) to 
the child writing the best letter telling 
why he would like to own the dog, and 
how he would care for the pet. The 
winner receives his dog on the following 


Dogs-for-adoption are described by Finch who emcees “Pet Corner’ program. 






























Finch reads requests for adoptable dogs. 


week’s TV show: writers of the three = 
next-best letters also get pets as ‘‘con- 
solation” prizes. 

An out-of-town winner must arrange 
for tranportation of his prize. There 
are, however, exceptions to this rule. 
One child, bedridden with rheumatic 
fever, lost a pet collie. A letter to the 
League, 10 miles away, brought Finch 
(himself the father of four children) 
to the boy's bedside with a new collie 
Puppy. 

By now, Finch has located far more 
would-be dog owners than he has pets 
available, although League ambulances 
pick up as many as 22 dogs a day. 

The League has two ambulances on 
24-hour call. TV viewers donated 
funds for a down payment on the sec- 
ond ambulance, necessary to provide 
immediate pickup service for injured 










(Continued on page 48) League's monkey interests children. 


School children crowd around animals belonging to the League's “lending library.” 






































When 


Snow 


Flees 


HEN the snow flies, a pho- 

tographer is sure to be not 
far behind. Under winter’s white 
mantle, the Iowa landscape takes 
on dramatic qualities unknown to 
it in other seasons. For the pho- 
tographer, it also offers new shad- 
ow and pattern possibilities. 

Much of winter’s potential for 
the cameraman is summed up in 
the pictures on these pages. At left, 
O. V. Gordon has caught two 
farmers near Polk City carrying 
milk to the road where it ‘will be 
taken to town. On the following 
page is an unusual Mississippi pic- 
ture by Gordon Lord. The well- 
known McGregor photographer has 
caught a Milwaukee train crossing 
the world’s largest railroad pontoon 
bridge at Marquette. Below are 
two skiers and a deserted park by 
Gordon Adams. 

The painting of the Redheaded 
Woodpecker by Roger Tory Peter- 
son and the trapshoot near Daven- 
port by Arthur Langford complete 
the portfolio. 
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INTER is a time of both vigorous activity and 

gentle repose. The far-reaching whistle of the 
locomotive in the clear air, the cry of a fallen skier, 
rusty on his boards and the sharp report of a shotgun 
indicate the busy life of the cold months. Yet, per- 
haps not too far away a lonely bench and picnic table 
and a stray bird or two that has not followed the 
brethren south remind us that this is but a season. 


Redheaded Woodpeckers by Roger Tory Peterson, the noted ornithologist, 
courtesy John Morrell & Co. Available in a framing-size print (10% x 
12) in a set also including paintings of the Cardinal, Wren, Barn 
Swallow, Wood Duck and Towhee. Send $1 to “Bird Prints,’’ Box 84, 
Primos, Pennsylvania. 
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Once upon a time there 
lived in Cedar Rapids an electrical 


genius who is the hero of the tale of -- 


Collins and the Electronic Beanstalk 


| a secluded home on the outskirts 
of Cedar Rapids, a quiet man of 
forty-six often relaxes by visiting with 
other “hams” on his amateur radio 
equipment. He is publicity-shy Arthur 
A. Collins, founder and president of the 
Collins Radio Company, pioneer in a 
field of which Iowa’s early pioneers 
would never have dreamed. 

Only twenty-three short years ago, 
the Collins Radio Company began pro- 


in 1954, cost $2 million. Antenna 


( Engineering building, completed 


is for radio signal experiments. 


by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK 


ducing superior amateur radio equip- 
ment as a result of its founder’s early 
“ham” interests. Today the Collins 
nameplate means reliable quality around 
the world and Collins “black boxes” of 
varying shapes and sizes now may hold 
not only amateur radio equipment but 
also diversified apparatus in four other 
major areas of electronics: general com- 
munications, aviation, broadcast and 
navigation. 

You won't find the Collins name any- 
where in your home radio or television 
set because Collins is interested only in 
the design, development and manu- 
facture of specialized electronic equip- 


ment. More than 200 different com- 
pany-designed major items are currently 
being produced. 

Sales last year exceeded 108 million 
dollars and the company is working 
against a backlog of over 155 million 
dollars in undelivered orders. About a 
fourth of these orders will be filled by 
second-source sub-contractors, while or- 
ders of 111 million dollars will be sup- 
plied by the Collins Radio Company at 
its main plant in Cedar Rapids, and 
from its two relatively new plants at 
Dallas, Texas, and Burbank, California. 

Customer No. 1 for Collins products 
is the U. S. government with around 


Skilled fingers of women workers assemble famed Collins “black boxes.” Over 4,000 employees are engaged in manufacturing. 
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Broadcast transmitters receive a final, complete electrical test before delivery. 


90% of the company’s total output go- 
ing to the Air Force, Navy and Signal 
Corps. 

In addition to communication and 
aircraft navigation equipment, the U. S. 
government orders include electronic 
equipment for guided missiles, target 
control and radar countermeasures. 

The aviation industry is the No. 2 
customer for Collins products. Collins 
is the leading supplier of airborne com- 
munication and navigation equipment 
and a major source of flight instru- 
mentation. The unromantic-looking 
“black boxes” fly a glamorous life in 
80% of the world’s airliners as well as 
several hundred corporate aircraft. 

In addition to the aviation industry, 
Collins domestic and foreign customers 
include broadcast stations which buy 
from the company everything from 
transmitters to microphones and an- 
tennas. Other customers are foreign 
governments, oil and pipeline industries, 
rubber plantations, lumber camps, mis- 
sionaries, fishing fleets, public utilities, 
explorers, police networks and railways. 
Most of these are primarily purchasers 
of radio communications equipment. 

Today only a small portion of the 
total business is in high quality amateur 
transmitting and receiving equipment, 
the line first produced by the company. 

From the time he was nine years old, 
Arthur Collins was fascinated by radio. 
He often skipped meals or sleep to ex- 
periment with pieces of coal or coke for 
rectifiers, the coil from a Ford auto- 
mobile, towel racks of glass for in- 
sulators and copper tubes which he 
admitted made his set “look like a still.” 

Within a few years he had partly 
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covered the walls of his third-floor 
room at 514 Fairview Drive in Cedar 
Rapids with postcards from fellow 
“hams” all over the world. At the age 
of 15 he received national recognition 
for establishing and maintaining daily 
contacts with the MacMillan expedition 
to the Arctic seas sponsored by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 

Later in the basement of his grand- 
parents’ home he built his first large 
transmitter for sale, and by 1931, at the 
age of 22, he was the sole proprietor 
of a business aimed at improving the 
existing ‘ham’ equipment. The high 
quality of his work was recognized at 
once by government, commercial and 
other customers. 

The Collins Radio Company was in- 
corporated in 1933 with an_ initial 
capital of only $29,000 and a staff of 
eight. Today Collins employees num- 
ber 7800 with 5200 of them at the 
Cedar Rapids location, making Collins 
the city’s largest employer. 

The first contracts with the Navy 
Department and the Army Signal Corps 
consisted largely of military adaptations 
of Collins developments. This has con- 
tinued to be a significant difference be- 
tween Collins and other companies. 
Collins does the development work and 
then makes the military adaptations; 
other companies do a larger share of 
their development work under govern- 
ment sponsorship. 

Much of the expansion occurred dur- 
ing the war years when large govern- 
ment contracts were filled. In the 
post-war period the company faced the 
necessary readjustment by concentrating 
on research and development of new 








products. It was 1949 before the new 
products were reflected in sales and the 
books were in the black again. 

During the intervening years, Collins 
engineers were “accelerating obsoles- 
cense” by creating new and improved 
products to replace older ones. Another 
important factor during this period was 
the long-standing company policy best 
expressed by Arthur Collins: “Seek 
competition on the grounds of technical 
ingenuity, unique function and quality 
of workmanship rather than solely on 
the grounds of price or sales effort.” 

Since 1948 the company’s volume has 
grown thirteen-fold, and the net worth 
of Collins now exceeds 20 million 
dollars. In the last five years sales 
jumped from 12 million to over 108 
million dollars. 

Much credit for this progress must 
go to the engineering and research de- 
partments. In answering the challeng- 
ing needs of the mushrooming electron- 
ics field, the Collins Radio Company 
has more than 450 U. S. patents and 
patents pending. Almost without ex- 
ception every product the company has 
manufactured began as a development 
project in its own laboratories. Last 
year the company spent 13 million dol- 
lars on research alone. 

One of the earliest and most im- 
portant inventions to come out of the 
Collins laboratory was the Autotune in 
1938. Providing mechanical reposition- 
ing of great accuracy for automatic 
tuning, this single device made electrical 
remote tuning a practicality. A long 
series of Collins communication equip- 
ment has evolved from using the Auto- 
tune. 

Among other important Collins 
“firsts” is the Mechanical Filter which 
permits increased uses of the frequency 
spectrum. 

In the early forties Collins pioneered 
Linear Tuned Circuits, which are cred- 
ited as being one of the most extra- 
ordinary communications developments. 
These circuits provide the operator at 


Founder Arthur Collins still heads firm. 














a remote station with a choice of lit- 
erally thousands of frequencies. 

Two other important equipment de- 
velopments are the AN/ARC-27 and 
AN/GRC-27, standard ultra high fre- 
quency transmitter receivers now being 
installed on most military aircraft and 
ground stations. 

Collins Integrated Flight System gives 
the pilot a precise radio skyway along 
which to navigate. With Collins equip- 
ment, three dials on the instrument panel 
provide information formerly supplied 
by at least five, and Collins also in- 
cludes a visual representation of the 
plane in flight and landing. 

In the field of atomic energy, Collins 
designed and built the first commercial 
cyclotrons. These atom-smashers are 
now operating at the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories in New York and 
the Argonne National Laboratories in 
Illinois. 

Collins engineers also developed a 50- 
kilowatt Air Force omni- and uni- 
directional research antenna; the first 
radio sextant for solar navigation; and 
the 50-foot “Big Dish’ antenna at the 
Naval Research Laboratory, the world’s 
first parabolic reflector which enables 
astronomers to hear what they cannot 
see on the sun, moon and stars. In 
cooperation with the National Bureau 
of Standards, Collins was first to send 
a long-distance message by bouncing a 
radio signal off the moon. 

The latest development from Collins 
is the Aerodyne, a wingless aircraft 
designed by Dr. A. M. Lippisch, direc- 
tor of aeronautical research. The rev- 
olutionary Aerodynes are designed to be 
lifted and propelled by an internal lift- 
inducing propulsion system. Simplified, 


the Aerodyne exerts a downward 
thrust through the exhaust opening 
under the fuselage. This exhaust 


thrust can be used for taking off or 
landing vertically (like a helicopter), 
for flight and for controlling the air- 
craft. Lippisch calls it “an entirely 
new concept of flying.” The German- 


Collins’ sprawling main plant, seen from air, was first occupied by firm in 1940. 





born designer is well-known for his 
early work on jet-propelled and delta 
wing aircraft and with development of 
the first rocket-propelled fighter to 
enter operational use, the Messerschmitt 
163 which saw service late in World 
War I. 

To maintain the high standard of its 
research and development, this division 
of the Collins Radio Company employs 
1600, including 650 graduate engineers. 
Many of these workers are found at the 
beautiful two-million-dollar engineering 
building completed on a 52-acre wooded 
tract near Cedar Rapids in 1954. 

Here the most advanced research 
equipment available has been combined 
with the finest of working conditions. 
Special copper screening in the concrete 
walls prevents outgoing or incoming 
radio wave radiation. Flush-mounted 
fluorescent lights simulate daylight and 
air conditioning completely changes the 
air in the 118,000 square foot area every 
fifteen minutes. 

The laboratories are the answer to an 
engineer's dream with ample elbow 
room for translating ideas into working 
models. Water, drainage, three-phase 
electrical energy and compressed air are 
easily accessible. 

Another aid is the technical library 
containing over 3500 textbooks and 
bound periodicals and 5400 technical 
reports from outside sources as well as 
copies of all Collins technical reports. 

Actual field test conditions are pro- 
vided by a fleet of twin-engine aircraft, 
a smoke tunnel and other research 
facilities at the Cedar Rapids munici- 
pal airport, the Feather Ridge Observ- 
atory for radio astronomy studies, and 
the Konigsmark transmitter site and 
antenna array used for long-range, high- 
power communications experiments. A 
station at Cedar Rapids is linked to the 
Dallas branch. 

When a piece of equipment has passed 
the exacting tests of Collins research 
and development engineers, it is ready 
for manufacture. 
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250-ton hydraulic press pierces some 20 
holes in chassis of Collins equipment. | 


Approximately 5200 Collins em- 
ployees work in the largest of all of 
the company’s divisions, the manufac- 
turing, which begins with the processing 
of new orders and ends with the ship- 
ment of products to the customer. 

Collins products are highly special- 
ized, and many unusual production 
techniques are required. Delivery rates 
on any type may range from one to 
more than a thousand per month, and 
an unusually flexible set-up permits 
quick change in an assembly line for an 
emergency run. 

Collins differs from most electronics 
industries in the great number of parts 
that are made right in its plants. To 
do this, the company’s machine, tool 
and die and sheet metal sections have 
more than 600 general purpose machine 
tools and a variety of special purpose 
tools unique to the electronics industry. 
They also have their own heat treat 


furnaces, ovens, cleaning equipment 
and painting and plating apparatus. 
While other machine companies 


work chiefly with cold rolled steel, 
Collins machinists face problems with 
such materials as stainless steel, alum- 
inum, bronze, brass, ceramics, brillium 
copper, monel and teflon (a cousin of 
nylon). 

Careful attention to detail is evident 
all along the line of manufacture. In- 
coming parts at Collins receive rigid in- 
spection, some of them being projected 
on screens to permit closer scrutiny. 
Parts fabricated within the plant are 
also closely inspected and tests and in- 
spections of equipment are made at 
various stages of production. A final 
exacting inspection is followed by actual 
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Incoming parts are projected on screen 
to permit a rigid inspection of them. 


operation of the unit, and random sam- 
ples are bounced, shaken, dropped and 
exposed to high and low temperatures, 
humidity, salt spray and changes in 
altitude. 

When the product has been judged 
worthy of the Collins nameplate, it is 
sent on its way — which very often 
means part way around the world. 
Commercial sales go to 82 countries, and 
this fact helps Cedar Rapids maintain 
its lead of more export business per 
capita than any other city in the United 
States. 

Collins sales offices operate in Cedar 
Rapids, Dallas, Burbank, New York, 
Tallahassee, Knoxville and Washing- 
ton, D. C., as well as Ottawa, Rio de 
Janeiro and London. An engineering 
office was opened several months ago in 
Tucson, and Collins Radio Company of 
Canada, Ltd., is engaged in important 
military manufacturing programs at its 
new plant in Toronto. Employment at 
that location is approximately 200. Last 
December, Collins announced the ac- 
quisition of Communications Accessories 
Company in Kansas City, Missouri, a 


manufacturer of advanced electronic 
components. 

Collins does not overlook the impor- 
tance of the individual worker. After 
one year’s service, each employee gets 
a paid two-week annual vacation and 
is covered by a group program of life, 
accident, sickness, hospital and medical 
insurance entirely paid for by the com- 
pany. Participation in a_ retirement 
plan is also provided without cost to 
the employee. 

There are six paid holidays per year, 
and during rest periods each morning 
and afternoon food and beverages are 
available. In all, “fringe’’ benefits are 
estimated at $600 a year for each em- 
ployee. 

A good savings plan and funds for 
emergency purposes are provided by the 
Employees Credit Union. 

Collins has never had a strike. Con- 
tracts with International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (A. F. of L.) locals 
cover assembly and production workers 
in Cedar Rapids and Burbank. The In- 
ternational Union of Electrical and 
Machine Workers (C. I. O. affiliate) 
represents Dallas workers. 

To stimulate originality, engineers are 
given a $100 bonus by the company for 
patents resulting from their work, and 
the Labor-Management Committee spon- 
sors monthly cash awards to employees 
whose suggestions improve production 
techniques. 

Several training programs are avail- 
able both for production and supervisory 
employees and also engineers. A special 
on-the-job training program is offered 
engineering students during their sum- 
mer vacations. 

Company-sponsored recreational ac- 
tivities include golf, bowling, softball, 
basketball, trapshooting, a choral group 
and a band. 

Developed in only one generation in 
what is primarily an agricultural state, 
the Collins Radio Company retains a 
strong Iowa flavor. Many employees 
are native Hawkeyes with long records 


Top executives include (from left) R. S. Gates, L. E. Bessemer, and L. Morgan Craft. 


















of service. Asked for the secret of the 
company’s success, Arthur Collins re- 
plied, “I learned early to surround my- 
self with the most capable people I 
could find.” 

Most of the executives have risen 
from the ranks and average age in the 
top management is about 46. Approxi- 
mately twenty of the company’s prin- 
cipal executives and administrative per- 
sonnel have been with the company 
since its early days. 

Chief among these is Robert S. Gates, 
the 46-year-old executive vice-president 
of the company. Cedar Rapids business- 
men acquainted with the company say 
that Gates, who joined Collins in 1934, 
shares top laurels with Arthur Collins. 
One of them put it this way: “Arthur 
Collins is the genius, the inventor. Bob 
Gates is the businessman, the manager. 
They've made an unbeatable combina- 
tion.” Gates is the first to disclaim 
credit for himself, but his real talent 
for industrial organization and opera- 
tion is undeniable. 

L. M. Craft, vice-president since 
1944, came to the company in 1935 
with a broad background in physics and 
electronics. He has been a guiding 
factor in its design and development 
policies. 

In 1935, L. E. Bessemer also joined 
the company and served as one of its 
principal development engineers until 
the outbreak of World War II. At that 
time he assumed responsibility for all 
manufacturing activity as vice-presi- 
dent — manufacturing. He is in charge 
of the 5250 employees doing this work 
at the company’s four plants. 

Twenty-six per cent of the main plant 
workers commute from the surrounding 
30-mile area, 74% live in Cedar Rapids. 
(Last year a factory building was rented 
at nearby Anamosa and 150 workers 
now report there.) 

The increase of 4000 workers at Col- 
lins in the last five years has correlated 
strongly with the rapid growth of Cedar 
Rapids. Local figures show that from 
their annual pay of over 20 million 
dollars, Collins employees pour 14 mil- 
lion dollars into the retail cash registers 
of Cedar Rapids each year. The com- 
pany itself spends over 5 million an- 
nually in Cedar Rapids and almost 2 
million in the rest of Iowa. 

What about the future? 

Among major contracts to be com- 
pleted in the future is the world’s 
largest privately-owned microwave com- 
munication system, a 708-mile link be- 
tween Ponca City, Oklahoma, and 
Houston, Texas, for Continental Pipe 
Line Co. and Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 

Collins is also supplying most of the 


(Continued on page 46) 











Hermit of the Hills 


He has 1000 acres and a large family, but 





the spiritual comforts are all Barney Smith seeks. 


NE need not travel far to discover 

mysteries. Somewhere in the hills 
that surround the Little Sioux River 
in Cherokee County, away from 
everything and everybody, lies a beau- 
tiful valley which holds in its bosom a 
small, winding creek. And almost hid- 
den behind the trees along the hillside 
is a one-room house, with no windows 
and but one door. 

The house is built of homemade ce- 
ment blocks and a bit of wood fash- 
ioned from the timber in the hills. It 
has a half-finished appearance. 






by WARREN E. REED 


Down the hillside is a cornfield. 
With a crutch crudely fashioned from 
a twisted tree limb under one arm, a 
man is picking the corn. 

This man is Barney Smith. This is 
his home . . . these are his hills. 

And this is his philosophy of life: 
“We are not a body possessing a soul; 
we are a soul possessing a body.” 

Today the owner of 1000 acres of 
land, Smith was born on June 18, 1866 
— almost 90 years ago — in Hardin 
County, Illinois, and was part of a fam- 
ily of seven boys and two girls. His 


Ninety-year-old Barney Smith, recluse of Cherokee County hill country, studies Bible. 
















































































father, known as Sandy Smith, had fled 
to Illinois from Germany in search of 
“freedom’’. 

A year after Barney was born, the 
family came to Iowa in a covered wagon 
drawn by oxen, and settled in Afton 
township of Cherokee County, a place 
that has been Barney’s home ever since. 

When he was 22 years of age he 
bought the first land of his own, an 
80 acre piece. He built it up and man- 
aged to pay for it over the years. 

This was the place where Barney 
made his home when he married Elly 
Hill two years later. With $82 worth 
of lumber and the help of his father 
and brothers, he built a house on the 
land. Those who remember the place 
say it was truly a beautiful home. 

As the years went on, Barney’s family 
grew. They had 11 children, three 
boys and eight girls. The oldest son, 
Earl, died when only a few years old, 
but the other 10 children are still living 
today. “I had three sons, eight daugh- 
ters and eight sons-in-law,” Barney 
states proudly. 

The Smith children — Earl, Ervin, 
Elbie, Mildred, Grace, Hildie, Flossie, 
Evelyn, Bessie, Tessie and Imogene — 
came in that order. “We had the boys 
first,’ Barney says, ‘and then we just 
kept having girls.” 

Barney was not only a farmer . . he 
was a carpenter and mason, too. He 


(Continued on page 46) 


Crippled Smith tramps his beloved hills. 





















scene of Napoleon and Josephine was used to show court their 
1s in ceremony. A copy of this shadow box was used in movie ‘Desiree.’ 
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The Last Supper group is of Spanish origin, circa 1750. Judas is missing. 
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Visitors at showing at Davidson's in Des Moines inspect Ravca stocking dolls. 
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HAT is now the largest collection of 

rare dolls in the world grew out of a 
fond aunt's ill-considered gift purchases on a 
European trip. In 1936, Theo Redwood Blank 
decided to bring back a doll for her six-year- 
old niece from every country she visited on a 
tour of the continent. In each country she 
bought a commercial doll appropriately 
dressed in a native costume. 

On her arrival back in New York, how- 
ever, she realized that her niece would 
really prefer an ordinary baby doll that 
could be played with, rather than her elab- 
orate and authentic purchases. Of course, 
her guess was correct. While the European 
“commercial” dolls she kept soon gave way 











lection with Mrs. Blank. Made-to-order figures of Truman, MacArthur are at left. To lower Theo Redwood Blank with "New Look” 


on dol Above are china dolls: a rare auburn-haired, a Parian lady, one with waterfall headdress. doll, gowned in latest fashions and furs. 


H A PEDIGR f ’ f ) Des Moines showing of doll collection was the delight of girls of all ages. 


rare antique dolls in 


von Blank collection 


tha show authenticity. 
KE) SCARPINO 


to antique dolls, they did start Mrs. A. H. 
Blank on her way as a collector. 

Today, the Theo Redwood Blank collection 
contains over 1000 antique dolls, all care- 
fully catalogued and preserved. This year 
the dolls (or a third of them anyway) were 
put on display for the first time since 1948 
in a show at Davidson’s in Des Moines, spon- 
sored by the Junior League. In thé interval 
they had been kept in the Kansas City 
museum by the Des Moines woman. 

“The oldest single item is a Ushabti doll,” 
Mrs. Blank explains. “The baked effigy of 
a slave from the period 1500-200 B.C., it 
was found in the ancient Nile city of Mem- 





(Continued on page 52) 
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Massacre 


A proneer girl *s newly-discovered 


diary tells a poignant story of 


Indian marauders during the winter 


before the Spirit Lake Massacre. 


Produced by CURT HARNACK 


IONEERING in Iowa during the 

severe winter preceding the Spirit 
Lake Massacre in 1857 was rough and 
exciting. By the first of December in 
1856, snow was three feet deep on the 
level and from 15 to 20 feet in gulleys. 
Cabins were not weatherized for the 
extremely cold temperatures; wild game 
could not be found and food supplies 
ran low. The Indians were in even more 


difficult straits, without either ade- 
quate shelter or food. 
The century-old pages of a young 


girl’s diary reveal the anxieties of her 
first winter in Iowa as she wrote of her 
impressions of frontier life during the 
memorable winter of the massacre. Over 
forty people were killed in that early 
spring uprising, which was the last 
major Indian conflict in Iowa. 

By 1851 all Indian lands in Iowa had 
been ceded and settlers were moving up 

While investigating the story of a 
privately-owned pioneer cabin in north- 
western Iowa for THE IOWAN, Curt 
Harnack came upon the never-before- 
published diary of a young frontier girl 
who chronicled the hard winter of 
the Spirit Lake Massacre. The cabin 
itself contains many of the belongings 
of Jane Bicknell Kirchner, author of 
the diary. It was built in 1868 (11 
years after the massacre) northwest of 
Peterson. It is maintained today by 
Mrs. R. E. Heywood, Mrs. Kirchner’s 
neice, on the original 300-acre Kirchner 
homestead. 
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the Little Sioux in northwestern Iowa 
to establish claims. Arriving in the 
midwinter of 1855-56, Jacob and J. A. 
(Gust) Kirchner were the first to settle 
in Clay County. The young men staked 
out their land and built a cabin on the 
west side of the Little Sioux near Peter- 
son before returning to Cedar Falls. 

At that time Jane Bicknell, whose 
diary tells the moving story of events 
leading up to the massacre, was living 
with her parents in Cedar Falls and at- 
tending schools. The Kirchners (Gust 
was later to marry Jane) persuaded 
Jane’s family, the James Bicknells, to 
accompany them back to the Little Sioux 
in the fall of 1856, and as an added in- 
ducement, sold Bicknell their claim. The 
Kirchner boys with their aged father, 
Christian, and younger brothers and 
sisters, established another claim on the 
east side of the river; it is on this tract 
of land that the log cabin housing some 
of Jane and Gust Kirchner’s belongings 
stands today. 

These excerpts from Jane Bicknell’s 
diary begin: "October 1, 1856 — Father, 
mother and I are on our way to the 
Little Sioux. Started Sept. 30. Last 
night we camped at Parot’s Grove. 
There are three teams of us. Mr. 


(Christian) Kirchner that lives on the 
Little Sioux has agreed to take us out 
there and let us have his claim for 
$260.00.” 

According to Thomas Teakle in The 
Spirit Lake Massacre, the Bicknell and 
Kirchner sites were on the 


“extreme 


Mrs. R. E. Heywood still preserves early family log cabin. 


limits of the frontier.” The Indians 
had by no means left the land to the 
whites, in spite of the treaties. Troops 
who had been stationed at Fort Dodge 
were no longer near for protection; the 
fort had been abandoned in June, 1853. 

"Nov. 23, Sunday —We have been 
visited by an Indian today. He came 
in without rapping, lit his pipe and 
commenced smoking. He called water 
‘meny’ and we could not make out what 
he wanted until he made motions. Mr. 
Kirchner’s family moved out yesterday. 
Last night Mr. Kirchner and Gust (J. 
A. Kirchner, whom Jane married the 
following year) came over to get their 
chickens. 

Thursday was Thanksgiving Day, we 
had rice pudding and elk meat. I feel 
rather lonely today. I expect there are 
more Indians around here, I have not 
seen any more though. The one that 
was here had a blanket over his head.” 

Mrs. R. E. Heywood of Peterson re- 
calls that her mother, who was a little 
girl in the Christian Kirchner household, 
told of many Indians traveling down 
the Little Sioux in the fall and early 
winter of 1856 and frequently stopping 
at the Kirchner cabin, begging for food. 
They did not seem threatening, and the 
Kirchners were not especially fearful of 
them. 

Across the river in the Bicknell cabin 
Jane notes, "Dec. 7— There was six 
Indians here, we gave them a loaf of 
bread and some potatoes. Gust came 
over when he saw them come because 


It was 





built 











It was built in 1868, 11 years after the massacre. 


he thought we would be afraid, so the 
Indians went home with him. They 
gave them a loaf of bread and pump- 
kins and then they went. 

Dec. 8—An Indian here and Gust 
Kirchner. The Indian did not stop eat- 
ing until he had eaten everything there 
was on the table, and then he smoked 
and went off. There was eight of them 
to Mr. Meed’s and Mr. Taylor's. 

Dec. 9— Mother and I commenced 
washing in the morning, about ten 
o'clock the Indians commenced to come. 
I and Mother were afraid and went 
over to Mr. Kirchner’s to have some of 
them come over here. We gave them 
something to eat and they went off and 
Gust went down in the woods shooting. 
In a short time three of the Indians 
came back and ate supper with us. 

Dec. 10—Had eleven Indians here 
to breakfast. . . The Indians are travel- 
ing from Minnesota to Missouri. They 
have all gone now. 

, Dec. 15 — Washed today, there was 
five Indians here. 

Dec. 16 — The Indians were in here 
again this morning to get something 
more to eat... There has thirty Indians 
been here in all. In the evening Gust 
brought his singing book over and we 
had a sing.” 

Unhappily, the winter of 1856-57 was 
one of the most severe on record. Cabins 
could not be heated adequately and 
food supplies were short. The Indians 
were without food or shelter, and Tea- 
kle believes one of the chief causes of 








the Spirit Lake massacre was the sever- 
ity of the weather. 

The infamous Inkpaduta, who led 
the outlaw Indian band on its ravage of 
the frontier, was a skilled warchief with 
a dwindling band of hungry followers. 
He was a Sioux, expelled from his tribal 
group for his conduct. Inkpaduta’s fol- 
lowers were also outcasts, and the band 
never numbered more than sixty. This 
winter they were fewer than a dozen, 
and although there is some question as 
to where they were quartered during the 
worst months, there is no doubt of their 
extreme privation. 

During the bitter winter months Jane 
continues her diary: 

“Dec. 23 — Jake Kirchner returned 
home today. He says his horses are 
back to the settlement on the Lizard 
and his wagon is upon the head of the 
Lizard covered up with snow. When 
they got there the snow was so deep 
that they were obliged to take their 
horses back to the settlement. They 
took all but one yoke of oxen and when 
they came back they found one of them 
covered up in snow and dead. They 
made them some sleds and tryed to 
come so but found it impossible. Then 
they took all their teams back and hired 
them kept, then started across the 
prairie afoot. They traveled night and 
day, lived three days with nothing to 
eat but raw fresh meat. There were 
three of them, one of the men came 
very near freezing, so near that he 
throwed down his mittens and said that 
he would not go farther. 

Dec. 24 — Gust started this afternoon 
with two yoke of oxen and a sled after 
the wagon and load Jake left, there are 
six men agoing with him with their 
teams. They are agoing to take a load 
of hay and wood and break a road 
through to their wagons. They are 
obliged to go because .. . (some of) the 
settlers are out of provisions. 

Dec. 26—Mr. Williams that lives 
eight miles down the river was here 
after some flour, he says they have had 
nothing to eat but potatoes for three 
weeks. There has some teams gone out 
after provisions but the snow is so deep 
that they cannot get in. We let him 
have sixteen pounds of flour. 

Dec. 30— Mother spun flax on her 
little wheel, Father drawed wood and I 
ciphered. When I was bringing in my 
night wood I heard someone holler up 
on the hill. I looked up and saw Mr. 
Williams with his wife and Mrs. Black. 
They had come eight miles and his wife 
was so tired that she could not go any 
farther, and he wanted Father to help 
him get her down. After they got in 
Williams said that they had nothing to 
eat and were obliged to come or starve 
to death. One dog had starved and 


they had left another on the road to 
starve. 

Jan. 1, 1857—I have been over to 
Mr. Kirchner’s, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. 
Black went with me, when we got there 
we found them all standing behind the 
stove to wish us a ‘Happy New Year!’ 
When we came back we found Black 
and two other men here. They said 
that they could not get any provisions 
in and they were agoing to take Mrs. 
Black back on a handsled to the Coon 
River. 

Jan. 3 — This morning Williams and 
wife and Black and wife left here. 
Father would not let them stay here any 
longer, he was so afraid Kirchners fam- 
ily and we would starve. 

Jan. 10 —Mr. Waterman came here 
this morning, sayes Mr. Black has 
started across the prairie that he was 
down to their house day before yester- 
day to help burry one of the men that 
came with Mr. Black after his wife. 
He got on the river and got lost and 
froze to death. Mr. Waterman’s family 
do not eat any breadstuff. We are 
some afraid we will all starve to death. 
We have not heard from the settlers 
above since Gust came home, don’t 
know but they are all dead. 

Jan. 26 — Gust went down to Water- 
man’s, says some of his cows are dead. 
He has killed two steers to eat. 

Feb, 2—Mr. Wever and Gillet and 
G. K. were here to spend the evening. 
They have nothing to eat but beef and 
frozen turnips. 

Feb, 7 — Gust was here all day, he 
made some splint and mother bottomed 
some chairs. Father made a kitchen 
chair.” 

Meanwhile, Inkpaduta and his band 
moved from their winter camp in 
search of food, deceived by the brief 
spell of warmer weather in February. 
Inkpaduta and his followers stopped at 
Smithland to rob; at Correctionville 
settlers were beaten up. As they pro- 
gressed up the river the Indians began 
to destroy, rather than take for their 
own use. “The mere presence of white 
people seemed to infuriate them to 
frenzied acts,” writes Teakle, ‘‘and the 
wonder is that the general massacre of 
the settlers did not begin at Peterson 
rather than Okoboji.” 

Feb, 13—Shoots went home from 
here this morning, about four o'clock 
he came saying ‘The Indians are to Mr. 
Waterman’s. Father did not know 
what to do. He went over to see what 
Mr. K. thought it best to do. They 
thought it best for us to move over 
there, so we did. There were twenty 
of us in their house all together. 

Feb, 14 — Gust, Jake, Mr. Taylor and 
Shoots went to Waterman’s to see if 
they had hurt him. They had his wife’s 
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shawl and pounded him some with a 
stick of wood.” 

Mrs. Heywood’s mother remembered 
the anxiety of the group huddled in the 
Kirchner cabin. They could hear and 
see the Indians camped down on the 
river. Then, on Sunday morning, the 
Indians came up the bank — nine of 
them. Mrs. Heywood says her mother 
remembered Inkpaduta as “one of the 
most hideous things she’d seen in her 
life.” He was six feet tall, between 
fifty and sixty years old, strongly built, 
with coarse features and a pock-marked 
face. That Sunday morning he was 
red with war paint. In the cabin the 
white settlers began to sing hymns. 

Jane writes in her diary: “February 
15— This morning the Indians came 
and searched our houses and Mr. K’s. 
Took all the flour and Indian meal they 
had. We let Mr. K. have three hundred 
we had down seller.” 

The Indians helped themselves to food 
and clothing, but when they began to 
take the last of the flour, Mrs. Kirchner 
stopped them, saying, “That’s for my 
papooses.” And they didn’t take it. 
With despair one of the Kirchner chil- 
dren saw a favorite gun with a hand- 
carved walnut stock being taken away. 
But as the Indians withdrew, according 
to the Kirchner family story, one of the 
twin sons of Inkpaduta tossed the gun 
back toward the cabin without being 
observed and motioned for the Kirch- 
ners to pick it up. 

Mrs. Heywood feels, from what she 
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Pioneer items like old family candle mold furnish cabin. Many of the furnishings came from home of Jane Bicknell Kirchner. 


has been told, that part of the reason 
the Kirchners and Bicknells fared better 
than could be expected, was that Gust 
Kirchner displayed courage and calm- 
ness throughout the ordeal; he treated 
the Indians courteously, showing no fear. 

Jane's diary describes what happened 
next: “Feb. 16 — The Indians left Mr. 
K’s and went up to Meads.’ Mary and 
I started to come over to our house to 
see what the Indians had done. Saw 
some more Indians coming down the 
hill, so we went back. Jake and Gust 
skinned the cattle the Indians killed. 

Feb. 17 — Gust and Jake went up to 
Meads’, found the Indians there. They 
took a gun and pistol from Jake, 
searched the house and took what they 
wanted drove off the poneys, killed two 
oxen, dog, chickens etc. nobody knows 
how much. The Indians took Mrs. Tay- 
lor and Harriett down to their tents and 
made them stay all night, in the morn- 
ing came home with them. 

Feb. 18 — Gust and Jake went up to 
Mr. Mead’s, the Indians took Harriett 
Mead down to their tents and made her 
stay all night. They threw their knives 
at Gust, put their guns at his breast 
and sayed they would shoot him. 

Feb. 20—We moved home from Mr. 
K.’s, found our petition (partition-?-) 
torn down, tea-kettle gone, spider, Moth- 
er’s little wheel and the carpet. 

Feb. 22 Sunday—Jake is here and I 
have not much chance to write. I have to 
listen to stories about the Indians. Jake 
says the Indians have killed all of Mr. 








Frinke’s cattle, took everything they had 
in their homes, emptied their fether 
beds, broke out the windows and did 
not leave a thing. Took five horses of 
Mr. Wilcoxes. 

Feb, 23—Did not hear from the 
Indians. Gust brought all of Mr. 
Frinke’s things that the Indians left. 

Feb, 24 — Harriett came down with 
Gust. Mary, Harriett, Gust and Jake 
spent the evening here, the girls stayed 
all night. 

Feb. 25—I went over to Mr. K's 
with Mary and Harriett, learned to 
make wheel collars, stayed all day. 
Gust came home with me, did not stay 
long. 

Feb. 27—I have been writing to 
Ellen Kimball, Lucy, John, Hester and 
Lizzie Prince and commenced me a 
wheel collar. The Indians killed our 
hens.” 

Farther up the river near the present 
town of Gillet Grove a member of Ink- 
paduta’s band was killed by one of the 
Gillet brothers. The Indian had made 
advances toward Gillet’s wife. After 
beheading the Indian the next day, the 
Gillets fled toward Fort Dodge. When 
the enraged Indians discovered the mur- 
der they destroyed all of the Gillet 
property, and probably some of the 
savagery of the Spirit Lake massacre 
was provoked by this incident. The fol- 
lowing diary note refers to the Gillet 
flight and return. 

"Mch. 4— Mother is peeling willows 
for a basket. I have been to work on 
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my coler (collar). It is very pleasant. 
Gust was here this evening. . . Weaver 
and Gillet started to Ft. Dodge to get 
men to come in and take the Indians; 
got lost, went over on the Coon, got 
twenty men. Sayes they are to his 
house now, they want Gust and Jake to 
go with them in persuit of the Indians 
up to Spirit Lake. 

Mch. 5 —G. J. and Gillet started this 
morning. 

Mch. 8 — Phil came in here this morn- 
ing, sayes the boys have got home, did 
not go after the Indians. Sayes they 
emptied six fether beds of Gillet’s in 
the woods. Expect Gust will be over 
here today and then we will learn the 
paticulars. It snows and is some warm- 
eee 
Probably an attempt to follow the 
Indians was given up because of the 
cold weather. It seems unlikely that 
they would have arrived at Okoboji in 
time to prevent the massacre, anyhow, 
which began on March 7. At the same 
time a relief party from Fort Dodge 
was abandoned because of the snow and 
intense cold. 

"Mch. 20—John (Jane’s brother, 
John Bicknell) went up to Mr. Meads, 
bought Frinke’s place, gave $550. 

Mch. 28 —Gust came home, sayed 
that John was up to Mr. Weaver's yet 
and was agoing to wait for him to go 
back with him. They are agoing up 
there tonight, they were going to start 
in the morning. He sayed the Indians 
had killed about forty up to Spirit Lake 
and that there had a company gone out 
from Fort Dodge to take them.” 

When Jane was writing this, the 
battalion from Fort Dodge had been 
on the march four days. They were all 
volunteers and ill-prepared to cope with 
the extreme weather conditions. They 
were destined never to catch the wiley 
Inkpaduta, who went on to further 
killings at Springfield, Minnesota, then 
escaped into Dakota. Two of Ink- 
paduta’s white prisoners were later 
ransomed; several of the Indian band 
were killed in a skirmish in Dakota; 
Inkpaduta finally fled with Sitting Bull 
to Canada, where he died an old man, 
completely blind. 

“Mch. 29 — Gust did not come over 
here, father went over there. How 
thankful we ought to feel that our lives 
were so miraculously spared from the 
band of armed savages! Lucy sent me 
a Phsyology and Botany. 

Apr. 25 — In the morning I went over 
to Mr. Kirchner’s, had not been there 
long before Father Kirchner came home, 
sayed ‘Jane, go home. The Indians 
are up on the Des Moines River and 
are agoing to come down to kill us.’ 
Within two hours Mead’s, Bicknell’s 
and Kirchner’s families were all on the 








way to the Coon (Raccoon River). All 
stayed to Mr. Taylor’s that night.” 

Inkpaduta and his band were far 
away by this time, of course, but shock 
from the news of the Spirit Lake mas- 
sacre resulted in widespread fear along 
the frontier. 

“Apr. 26 — We came to Stormy Lake, 
there Watermans and Williams over- 
took us which made 35 in all. Some 
slept under the wagons, some in the 
wagons and others by the fire. 

Apr. 27 and 28 —Came to the Coon, 
stopped at the Medcalf house. Went 
within one mile of Sack City. Mary K. 
and myself walked nearly all the way. 
Harriet rode one day. There were three 
young men in the company, Mead, Nor- 
ris and Leach. 

Apr. 29 and 30—I wrote to Gust 
and went down to Sack City to mail 
the letter. Spies were sent out to see 
if there were any Indians around. 

May 5 — Father has desided to spend 
the summer on the Coon. 

May 6-— The folks have come back 
from the Little Sioux. They saw seven 
Indians, went into our house, ate all the 
sugar, some potatoes and left things 
looking as bad as they could. Mr. Tay- 
lor and family and Mr. Waterman 
stayed here all night. 

May 7 — They started back and left 
us all alone as strangers in a strange 
land. Father got a team and took us 
down to the Doctor’s house, it is a 
miserable little log cabin.” 

The diary entries became fewer in 
the summer; then in the fall Jane wrote: 
“Were married Oct. 17, 1857, went to 


Ft. Dodge with an ox team, was gone 
from home seven days. Lived with 
Lucy (Jane's older sister) and Charles 
four weeks. Nov. 17 — Moved on our 
claim and commenced keeping house. . . 
Ciaim 320 acres, 80 acres timber, log 
house 24 by 16, a span of horses, a yoke 
of oxen, a colt, 5 cows, two calves, 2 
pigs, 3 chickens, one breaking plow, one 
common plow, table, chairs, stove, sixty 
yards coten cloth. One mile from 
Charles’ claim. I think we are very well 
situated.” 

Gust and Jane Kirchner had four 
children. They lived not far from 
brother Philip Kirchner’s cabin, which 
Mrs. Heywood’s mother (a sister of 
Philip and Gust) first rehabilitated in 
1907. Many visitors have signed the 
guest log and examined the pioneer 
relics, and Mrs. Heywood is happy to 
open the cabin for interested visitors. 

Although not pretty, Jane had masses 
of dark red hair, a lively wit and keen 
intelligence. “My mother always said 
that Jane Bicknell was one of the most 
charming persons she had known,” says 
Mrs. Heywood. After an operation, 
probably for cancer, Jame died in her 
early thirties. Three of the four chil- 
dren are still living; the oldest daughter 
was ninety-seven September 1. 

“Jane, I am sure, would have been 
shocked if she had ever suspected that 
her diary would be so widely read,” 
says Mrs. Heywood. But few such 
documents have been preserved, and 
seldom do they portray so vividly pio- 
neer life on the frontier. 


Horseshoe has hung over front door of the log cabin since the time it was built. 
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Native oak paneling has been used on walls, ceiling of the den and kitchen in the H. L. Wolfe home, Marshalltown. Den serves as dinin; 


Mrs. Wolfe has no baby sitter problem with Barbara, 3. Other At Marshalltown, An Unusual 


daughters are (from left) Mimi, 15; Joanie, 11; Dee Dee, 13. 


English Country House 


| be WRITING about her new home to friends at Christmas, 
Mrs. Henry L. Wolfe of Marshalltown described it as a 
mixture of ‘old English, wild west and old Iowa farmhouse.” 
Although no one would have believed her, she might have 
added “old nursery” for the stunningly-remodeled Wolfe 
home was just that a few years back. Paul Larson, an 
imaginative, young Marshalltown designer, worked with the 
Wolfes on the conversion. A former nursery root cellar 
became a family room. A living room and game room were 
placed in the same wing. A new wing, connected by a gallery, 
contains a kitchen-den and three bedrooms. There are two 
other bedrooms upstairs in the old wing. A large patio or 
“Commons” sets behind the gallery. Native oak woodwork 
is used throughout the house with taste and imagination. Its 
soft tones make it hard to believe the Wolfes and their four 
daughters moved into their new country place only last August. 




















erves as dining room, also. "The Pub” or game room has a laundry-snack bar area. Daughters’ pictures are hung on master bedroom wall. 


Gallery leads off living room in old, remodeled wing to kitchen-den. Family room is at right; game room is through other door. 
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Designer Larson used warm tones and a great 
deal of oak in den (left) as in rest of Wolfe 
home. Hallway from den leads to bedrooms. 
The refrigerator, oven and sink of kitchen 
(r.) are stainless steel. Leaded window panes 
are used throughout house. A phone-intercom 
connects all rooms. Door leads to the pantry. 


Concrete abutments on right wall betray old root cellar days of large family room (18 x 24’). Asphalt tile covers floors. 
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There is a way out of today’s traffic muddle. 


Let’s build roads to last 50 years and more! 


The great depression and World War II interrupted 
the normal development of a system of main roads 
essential to the nation’s defense and commercial 
needs. Although highway construction has been re- 
sumed on a vast scale, we still are wearing out our 
old roads faster than we are building new ones. 


The cost of constructing, maintaining and rebuild- 
ing inadequate roads is consuming a growing share of 
highway revenues. That leaves a diminishing amount 
for the construction of adequate new highways. 


When we build such public improvements as hos- 
pitals, schools, court houses, water works and sewers 
we expect these structures to serve for 50 years or 
more with a minimum of maintenance. We have 
a right to expect this kind of service from highways. 


Concrete always has been known for its great du- 
rability. Thousands of miles of concrete roads have 
carried increasingly heavy traffic for 25, 30 and 40 
years and are still serving even though not designed 
for today’s loads. Now, with improved engineering 
design, materials and construction methods, engi- 





neers know how to build concrete roads that will last 
50 years and more. 


Concrete usually costs less than other pavements 
designed for the same traffic. State highway depart- 
ment maintenance cost records average 26.2% to 
58.9% less for concrete than for other types of pave- 
ment. Moderate first cost + low maintenance cost 
+ long life = low annual cost. 


Concrete roads actually increase highway revenues. 
They attract traffic. Funds for road building and 
maintenance come from license fees and gas taxes. 
Tax collections for the mileage vehicles travel on 
concrete roads exceed construction and maintenance 
costs. The surplus is available for needed new roads. 


Concrete is the safest pavement, too. Its gritty 
texture gives tires a skid-resistant grip, permitting 
faster, safer stops without skidding, even in the rain. 
Its light color reflects up to four times more light 
than dark pavements, providing maximum visibility 
at night. For more information write for free book- 
let. It’s distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 408 Hubbell Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Cooking High Off the Hog 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


ITH the interest of Iowans centered in getting hogs 

off the farm and into the frying pan, it seemed like 
a good time to stop by for a meal with Charlotte Petersen 
of Gilbert. Charlotte is as skilled with the skillet as her 
sculptor-husband, Christian, is with the chisel. 

While Charlotte is noted for her roast loin of pork, her 
friends suspect that the meat dish may just be an excuse 
for serving her unusual “Party Onions.” These “casseroled” 
onions make a happy discovery for those liking this vege- 
table served whole. The pork, incidentally, is well-flavored 
with marjoram. 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service, 
Krebs Dutch Girl. U.S. 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 
DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m, 
DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 
Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ‘til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheons 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 

SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 

OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
(Advertisement) 
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Mrs. Petersen and her friends can also go off on inter- 
esting tangents with pork such as the Hungarian dish with 
sauerkraut which employs sour cream. They have found 
that outside of its standard contributions to the table, the 
hog has numerous cooking possibilities. 

For the pork roast, Charlotte selects a loin pork roast 
weighing 5 to 6 pounds. She places the pork in the roasting 
pan, fat side up. She sprinkles the fat generously with dried 
parsley and marjoram, so that as the pork cooks the herbs 
impart a subtle flavor to the fat and drippings. Rosemary 
may be used instead of the marjoram. The pork is roasted 
in a slow oven (325°) allowing 35 to 40 minutes per pound. 
This slow cooking brings out the rich, distinctive flavor of 
the pork. (Pork always should be thoroughly cooked.) 

As Charlotte says, apples have a natural affinity for pork, 
so she tucks whole apples around the pork in the roasting 
pan and bakes them until done. The gravy made from the 
pork drippings has an extra special flavor from the herbs 
and apples. The party onions may be prepared ahead of 
time and popped into the oven at the last minute to bake. 


CHARLOTTE’S PARTY ONIONS 


1 pound small onions 2 tablespoons chopped or 

1 cup water slivered blanched 

1 tablespoon brown sugar almonds 

1 teaspoon salt { tablespoons butter 

4 teaspoon paprika 2 tablespoons flour 

Pepper to taste 1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce 


Pour boiling water over onions. Let stand few minutes. 
Drain and discard water. Peel onions. Combine the 1 cup 
of water, brown sugar, salt, paprika and pepper. Bring to 
boil, add onions. Cover and simmer 30 minutes or until 
onions are tender. Drain off cooking liquid and save. Place 
onions in a greased 144 qt. casserole. Brown almonds in 
the butter, add flour and brown lightly. Stir in the liquid 
left from cooking onions, cook until slightly thickened, then 
add Worcestershire sauce. Pour over onions, cover and 
bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) for 25 minutes. 
Serves six. 


Any left over roast pork can be made into a good luncheon 
dish by pouring a barbecue sauce over it and simmering 
the pork in the sauce for 15 to 20 minutes. Serve on toasted 
halves of hamburger buns. 

The delicate flavor of the pork combines well with chicken 
and the pork may be substituted all or in part in creamed 
chicken dishes (add a pinch of curry. powder to the cream 
sauce to give it some extra oomph). Or you may use some 








diced pork in your chicken salad. Combine and let stand 
for an hour or two before serving. 


HUNGARIAN PORK WITH SAUERKRAUT 
4 servings 


4 cup fat 1 teaspoon salt 

1 large onion, chopped fine Y4 cup water 

\4 teaspoon paprika 1 pound sauerkraut 

| pound pork, cut in \4-inch Y4 cup sour cream 
cubes 


Put fat in skillet; add onion and cook until golden brown 
in color. Sprinkle with paprika. Add meat and salt and 
cook for 5 minutes. Pour in the water and simmer until 
water has evaporated. Add more water, if necessary, and 
cook until meat is done, 35 to 40 minutes. Heat the sauer- 
kraut and combine with the meat; add sour cream and 
reheat. Serve hot. 


ENGLISH PORK PIE 
10 to 12 servings 

Pastry: 
3 cups flour ¥4 cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt ¥4, cup lard 

Sift together flour and salt. Combine milk and lard and 
heat to boiling. Stir into the flour and mix well. Turn 
onto lightly floured board and knead until smooth. 


Filling: 

14% pounds diced medium- 4 teaspoon powdered sage 
lean pork (4-inch 4 teaspoon pepper 
cubes) 4 hard-cooked eggs 

Yy cup soda cracker crumbs 1 cup jellied stock or 

3 teaspoons salt canned bouillon 


Combine pork, cracker crumbs, salt, sage and pepper, and 
mix thoroughly. Roll pastry %4 inch thick. Cut to fit loaf 
pan, 914 x 514 x 234 inches. Line bottom and sides of pan 
with pastry. Put half of pork mixture into pan; place hard- 
cooked eggs end to end down center of pan on top of meat 
mixture. Cover with remaining meat. Cut crust a little 
larger than top of pan; cut several slits in crust to allow 
for escape of steam. Cover meat mixture with crust and 
press onto edges of pan. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 
about 114 hours. Cover top with brown paper during last 
half of baking period, so crust will not become too brown. 
Heat jellied stock and pour into pie through one of the 
slits in crust. The pork pie may be served hot or cold. It 
is a hearty meal any time. 


FRENCH PORK CHOPS WITH CAPERS 
6 servings 


6 pork chops, 4 inch thick 
¥, cup flour 


1 tablespoon vinegar 
1 green pepper, chopped 


Y, teaspoon salt fine 

Dash of pepper 1 small onion, chopped 
2 tablespoons fat fine 

1 cup hot beef stock 2 tablespoons capers 


or canned bouillon Parsley 


Roll chops in flour which has been mixed with salt and 
pepper. Melt fat in skillet; brown chops on both sides. Then 
add stock and vinegar. Cover and cook slowly over mod- 
erate heat for 40 minutes. Add green pepper, onion and 
capers, and cook uncovered 15 minutes longer or until thor- 
oughly done. Garnish with parsley. 


Miss ‘Lenore Sullivan is a member of the home economics 
faculty at lowa State College and the author of “What to 
Cook for Company.” 









.. for full, mellow 
flavor and aroma! 


The ham that’s 
already 


E-Z-CUT 


©1955, John Morrell & Co. 

BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA: SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 











The modern Idea — 
extension phones always 
within easy reach 








In the “headquar- 
ters” of the home, a 
kitchen telephone 
Saves running 
through the house— 
you just reach for it. 


For privacy on per- 
pill the wt 
room is an ideal lo- 
cation for a phone, 
Makes you feel se- 
cure night and day. 





Telephones in the living, sleeping and 
working areas of your home mean better 
living for all the family. Just call the 
telephone office. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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"Serving Eastern lowa 
With the Finest in 
Office Equipment 

and Supplies" 


me . 
way 1 4h: 








“The Office Supply Store” 


Second Ave. and Fifth St. S. E. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Dial 4-8642 








CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


. 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 








Electronic Beanstalk 
(Continued from page 32) 


communications equipment for the 
DEW Line, the band of radar warning 
stations being built across the northern 
rim of America. 

Collins equipment is being used again 
extensively in Admiral Byrd's current 
expedition to the Antarctic. 

Of course, Collins research will con- 
tinue in many phases of electronics. 
Today, for instance, Collins Radio Com- 
pany is exploring the mysteries of trans- 
mitting radio signals by reflecting them 
from the ionospheric and tropospheric 
layers of atmosphere around the earth. 

But Arthur Collins is definitely not 
the Buck Rogers type. He is reserved 
in his manner, conservative in his 
tastes, preferring a talk with a fellow 
“ham” or a fishing trip to any speech- 
making or other public activity. 

His wife, Margaret, died suddenly 
last December. They were married in 
1930, a year before Collins started 
manufacturing radio equipment and 
three years before the founding of the 
company that bears his name. Among 
her many activities, Mrs. Collins was a 
trustee of Coe College. There are two 
children: Susan, 16, and Michael, 12. 

Arthur Collins is respected by his 
fellow workers for his unusually thor- 
ough knowledge of every phase of the 
company’s operations. To his close 
friends, he is a likeable person with a 
good sense of humor — a practical 
thinker, but not a dreamer. 

Without fanfare Arthur Collins is 
guiding his company and the depend- 
able “black boxes” from their present 
world leadership into the electronics age 
of tomorrow. 


Hermit of the Hills 


(Continued from page 33) 


built some 5 homes, including three of 
his own, at the same time working the 
land and eventually accumulating the 
more than 1000 acres he now owns. 

At one time, Barney changed the 
channel of the small creek that flows 
through his valley. The task took him 
many years to complete, but he felt it 
gave him more land to farm. All this 
was done with his hands and shovel. 

His main recreation was playing the 
fiddle, while his wife, Elly, played the 
orgati. Barney says he played square 
dances for miles around. 

When Barney’s wife died about 17 
years ago, he carried her about a mile 
to the road and transportation, for Bar- 
ney has never owned or driven an 





automobile. After their mother’s death, 
two of the daughters remained with 
their father for awhile, but soon all the 
children were grown and gone. 

Barney is a man of faith. “The Lord 
will take care of me,” he says with con- 
viction. When Barney broke his hip, 
while cutting timber in 1950, he refused 
medical attention. The bone stuck out 
under his skin, but Barney stayed in 
the hills. Today he is getting around 
with the aid of his homemade crutch. 

Barney puts his money in defense 
bonds for the children. “I support my- 
self,” he states. In past years he has 
always had a large garden with corn, 
potatoes and squash. He lived off the 
land. Now, a son-in-law brings him 
canned food from town. 

Barney especially likes soup and pea- 
nut butter because “they're easy to fix.” 
He points to a can of spaghetti, saying 
he doesn’t care for it because, “I have 
to read the instructions on the back and 
by the time I get to the stove I forget.” 

Inside his home, everything is handy. 
He has his bed, with the worn quilts; 
his stove, which warms the building 
and serves as a place to cook meals, lies 
only inches from his bedside. It occa- 
sionally “misfires’” and smoke fills the 
building, but Barney says he’s going to 
get that fixed. He has an old “favorite” 
chair at the end of his bed. 

Barney is now planning an addition 
to his home . . . one with a glass wall 
on the south. “It’il really be beautiful 
when it’s done,” he says. 

Always at his side are his Bibles. 
Barney has two of these, one of which 
is 100 years old and measures two feet 
by 18 inches and is five inches thick. He 
knows his Bible from cover to cover 
and can recite almost any passage. 
“I've read it through many times,” he 
says. “I used to read at night, too, but 
my kerosene lamp broke years ago.” 

“Life is in the mind,” he says. “God 
is the mind and the mind is God.” 

“When you are at peace, there is no 
pain, no sin, no fear. I am still afraid 
of falling with my bad hip so I have not 
reached true peace . . . almost though 

. I'm still working to get there.” 

The children visit their father and 
have asked him to leave and live with 
them, but Barney wants to stay in his 
own home. He’s happy and content to 
remain in the hills living in his own 
way. He has made out his will; keeps 
it in his large Bible. “I'll leave the 
land to my kids,” he says. ‘They al- 
ways minded me well.” 

One need never go far to find mys- 
teries. And, if one seeks the answers, 
they can usually be found. 

For Barney . . . hermit of the hills . . . 
life is more than food, clothing and 
housing. 
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When you’re selling customers in Iowa, the 15 
radio stations of the Tall Corn Network in Iowa 
serve not only all of Iowa, but as the contour map 
above indicates, an area more than twice as great. 
(Two markets for the price of one). And the 
Tall Corn Network’s fifteen stations effectively 
merchandise and promote your campaign in every 
“neighborhood” of this great farm community 
more thoroughly than any single medium pos- 
sibly could! 
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the Tall Corn Network (contour 
lines not shown on map), represent- 
ing many additional Illinois and 
Missouri counties. 


Lay 
Liberty ® 


The Tall Corn Stations serve a Primary audience 
of 4,765,000 people with a collective income of 
$7.4 billions, of which over $5.5 billions is spent 
in local stores. (If this were said of a large 
metropolitan area, we could add that it is the 
third largest in the nation, exceeded only by New 
York and Chicago.) Per capita income and retail 
sales per family are well above the national aver- 
age! One of the richest markets in the world. 


COSTS COMPARE FAVORABLY AND ONE ORDER TAKES CARE OF EVERY 
DETAIL OF PLACEMENT. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF 


IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No, Michigan 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 


LOS ANGELES 
2330 W. 3rd St. 


MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
NW Bank Bidg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Lincoln 5689 Prospect 3723 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
Post St. 508 Glenn Bidg. 


57 
Dunkirk 7-4388 Sutter 1-5568 
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As a purchaser of automobile insurance, 
you are interested in what makes rates go 
up. Auto insurance costs are set by acci- 
dents which happen—never by those pre- 
vented. The careless, reckless, accident 
prone driver helps raise the rate on your 
automobile insurance as well as on his 
OWN. 

The jury which awards excessive amounts 
raises your insurance costs—and their own. 
Auto insurance premiums paid by you are 
placed with many others to pay for the 
claims of those who have accidents—the 
more accidents, the larger the cla ms, the 
more YOUR insurance costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide you 
with the soundest insurance available—but 
you can help prevent accidents and thereby 
help lower your insurance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














We Print the lowan... 
All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 
Write or phone 
WoRLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, Iowa 











FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 











BOUND VOLUMES 


Volume 3 of The lowan 
now available in a beau- 
tiful, hard-cover binding. 
Cost, including mailing, is 
$3.50. Name stamped on 
cover, 50c extra. Do not 
send your old magazines. 
Order TODAY from The 
lowan, Shenandoah, lowa. 











Deaf-Teaching Battle 
(Continued from page 9) 


Some have done amazingly well. One 
graduate of 15 years ago became a fore- 
man in charge of 60 men in a California 
plant although he was totally deaf. 

It is a little difficult to see what the 
Iowa Association for the Deaf is un- 
happy about on any point. One criti- 
cism is that there should be more teach- 
ers who are actually deaf. With 13 
deaf teachers on a staff of 64, ISD has 
one of the higher percentage of deaf 
teachers among all the schools in the 
country. Some attacks are even con- 
tradictory. Palmer Lee of Manley, the 
present president of the association, be- 
rated the school this summer on its 
administration, educational and teaching 
standards in one paragraph while 
complaining about it taking in “pupils 
from all over the United States” in the 
next. It was a fine, though unwitting, 
compliment. 

The facts are that all but one of the 
out-of-state students are in the deaf- 
blind department where the school needs 
more students. JIowa’s Helen Kellers 
are fortunate in having one of the few 
fully-accredited deaf-blind departments 
in the country. This highly specialized 
section is directed by Miss Mabel Talbot. 
Deaf- blind teaching demands a depart- 
ment of reasonable size to provide an 
adequate teaching staff at all times in 
the face of normal turnover. More im- 
portant, it allows the teachers to see 
more problems and to put more ingen- 
ious minds to work devising new ways to 
solve them and to reach the children. 
Only nine non-lowa deaf-blind pupils 
are admitted to the department. All 
out-of-state students pay a fair and full 
share of their cost. 

In the light of the excellent job being 
done by Mr. Berg and his staff at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, it would appear that the 
efforts of the minority group of deaf 
critics could be put to better avail. For 
instance, the salary scale of the Iowa 
school stops $200 below where the Cali- 
fornia salary scale starts. 

Adult deaf who lend their support to 
the campaign of villification are doing 
a pronounced disservice to the youthful 
deaf of Iowa. 





Gives Pets a Break 
(Continued from page 21) 


animals. Their continuing contributions 
are helping to meet the payments. 
League employees will go anywhere 
in the state in response to bona fide 
complaints of cruelty to animals; they 
have rescued horses and other large 
livestock as well as smaller pets. They 





investigate about 30 cruelty complaints 
a month. 

A non-profit organization supported 
only by fees, memberships and contri- 
butions, the Animal Rescue League of 
Iowa does not yet feel it is meeting its 
pressing responsibilities toward pets. It 
is making headway, however. The Izaak 
Walton League has equipped a room 
where incoming animals are examined, 
treated and given distemper shots. 

New equipment for painless de- 
struction of aged, diseased and hope- 
lessly injured animals was recently in- 
stalled. It replaces a makeshift car- 
bon-monoxide setup and has the ad- 
vantage that animals don’t struggle. 

The League has nearly doubled its 
services since the 34-year-old Finch ar- 
rived. In 1954 more than 400 dogs a 
month were being handled at the 
League shelter; in 1955 more than 700 
were being handled each month. Of 
those, in addition to the 300 placed in 
new homes and 70 returned to owners, 
about 200 were picked up to be de- 
stroyed, 100 were dead or critically in- 
jured when found, and about 50 were 
quarantined for the city, to check for 
rabies. 


Butterfly-Hunter 


(Continued from page 15) 


but whole butterflies or moths of small 
species mounted in natural positions. 

Porter, who also started collecting 
stamps when he was eight years old, 
doesn’t know the value of his collection. 
At first he collected stamps of the entire 
world but later concentrated on United 
States stamps. He also collects United 
States covers and has 60 volumes of 
them. 

Porter’s collecting instinct has filled 
the closets and cupboards of his house 
with birds’ eggs, Indian relics, shells, 
coins, baskets, many natural history 
specimens and a wide assortment of 
odds and ends. One of his most inter- 
esting collections is that of rocks and 
minerals. 

He started collecting rocks and min- 
erals in 1915, intending to utilize them 
some day in constructing a butterfly 
museum across the street from his home 
on the old homestead. He hoped the 
city fathers would cooperate. After 
working 15 summers, gathering rocks 
and minerals from all parts of the coun- 
try for the project, he presented his idea 
to the Decorah City Council. 

“My proposition is simply this,” he 
told Decorah officials. “I will give you 
my butterfly collection, a table dec- 
orated with butterflies, and seveial pic- 
tures decorated in the same manner for 
wall decorations, and I will give you a 
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deed of the old homestead and museum 
when completed if you will furnish 
$25,000 to match $25,000 I will furnish 


to build the museum.” 


He volunteered to act as curator of 
the museum as long as he lived or was 
desired, to furnish all the rocks to erect 
the building, to oversee its construction 


and to draw up the plans. 


He made a 


small replica of the building with plans 


and took them before the 


Council, 


showing what he had in mind. He in- 
vited the city fathers to his house to 


view his collections. 
they decided not to accept his offer. 


After some debate 


So, Porter explains, he had to find a 
place for the rock specimens and de- 
cided to build a wall around his home 
to utilize a large number of them. He 
also built three pools with rock gardens 
around them and_ two birdbaths. 
Many of the rocks were also used for 
“edgings’ about his yard. 

From the collection he also built a 
wall and fireplace on the back of the 
old homestead, used some more there 
for edgings and ornamentation, sent 10 
tons to a friend in Clear Lake and gave 
three truckloads to another friend in 
Decorah. 


At present there are no plans for the 
disposition of the Porter collections al- 
though friends would like to see definite 


steps taken to preserve them. In the 
meantime, the indefatigable Porter keeps 
himself busy traveling and working 
over his collections. Wéith his wife, he 
usually spends each winter in California 
but this year they have taken a trip to 
Europe. 

Ever a rare breed, the gentleman of 
“leisure” has become almost éxtinct. 
Perhaps that is why Bert Porter, with 
his uncommon range of interests, is 
such a refreshing Iowa personality. 





lowa School and College Directory 





——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 


— UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE-— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 

arts now in its second century of | 
serving America. 
For school catalog write Director of | 
Admissions. 





GRINNELL — ' = 


SINCE 1846 A 


| DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF | 


LIBERAL ARTS. 
| 





——WARTBURG COLLEGE——— 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elors degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. 
admissions. 











——WESTMAR COLLEGE— 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music ... physical edu- 
eation . . . teacher preparation . .. in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 





-——AMERICAN INSTITUTE ——-—— 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
| picture book. 
| “Careers Unlimited.” 





—— CENTRAL COLLEGE —___— 


Pella, lowa 


1853—1956. Over a century of service. B. 
| A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
| education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 


Write director of | 





| 


-——THE POWELL SCHOOL 





—lIOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- | 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 





Write, Director of Admissions. 


——PALMER SCHOOL——__ 
of Chiropractic 


Davenport, lowa | 


School catalog sent upon request. 


or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 
Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 


Catalogue upon request, 
RED OAK, IOWA 








——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 years college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully eecredited. Write Director of Ad- 


Indianola, lowa | 
| 
| 

missions for complete information. | 


-—COE COLLEGE—__— 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 





-——CORNELL COLLEGE —______ 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


| A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
| sions complete residential facilities. | 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 


grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. | 
Write—Director of Admissions. 





—.DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE —. 
| Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—S6 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 


complete information. 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY ——__—- 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa’s schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 




















AS IMPORTANT 
TO YOU 
AS YOUR 





AUTOMOBILE 





THE MOTOR CLUB OF IOWA 


DAVENPORT MASON CITY SPENCER 
MARSHALLTOWN FORT DODGE COUNCIL BLUFFS 
WATERLOO CLINTON IOWA CITY 

DES MOINES 

OTTUMWA 








His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
would wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous . . 


e accidents at your home caus- 
ing injury to guests, servants, 
deliverymen, etc. 


@ damage caused by ownership 
or use of saddle horses, bi- 
cycles, pets, small boats. 


@ injuries to others caused by 
your children's part-time 
work: baby-sitting, news- 
paper delivery, etc. 


@ injuries caused by your par- 
ticipation in sports. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75¢ A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 

. and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 
50 













The New Use Tax Ruling 
and What it Means 


HE concept of a “taxable moment” during which Iowa’s 

use tax applies to goods purchased out-of-state and shipped 
in for use here — even by companies in interstate commerce 
— has been established by Supreme Court interpretation. 

It marks considerable change from past administration of 
the tax, and merits careful study by businessmen. 

The “taxable moment” theory appears in a decision handed 
down by the Iowa Supreme Court December 13, in litigation 
between the Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company and the 
State Tax Commission. Chief point of contention was the 
statutory exception from use tax of “tangible personal prop- 
erty used in interstate transportation or interstate commerce.” 
(Sec. 423.4 1950 & 1954 Code of Iowa.) 


By its action the high court has: 


® Substantially clarified one of the most controversial 
areas of Iowa excise tax law; 


® Removed an appreciable handicap for Iowa vendors 
in competition with out-of-state suppliers; 


® Reversed a district court conclusion which (in the 
opinion of Tax Commission attorneys) could have prac- 
tically eliminated any imposition of the use tax; 


® Established grounds for collection of extensive addi- 
tional revenue by the state; 


® Put the Iowa use tax on much the same basis as com- 
parable taxes in other states. 


The State Tax Commission assessed the Michigan Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Company some $13,000 in use tax, primarily 
on materials brought into Iowa for two compressor stations 
constructed at Fairfield and Lineville, including structures, 
installations, shrubbery and employee housing. The company 
protested, on grounds the property was used in connection 
with interstate business. 

Judge Russell Jordan, hearing the trial in Polk County 
District Court, concluded that tangible personal property 
“necessary, convenient or desirable” in connection with opera- 
tion or maintenance of an interstate business fell within the 
exemption, and that the law was intended to exempt property 
“used (or held for ultimate use) in interstate commerce or 
interstate transportation.” 

Judge Jordan’s findings agreed substantially with con- 
clusions reached by many other persons, including some attor- 
neys and some previous members of the Tax Commission, 
since the law was passed in 1937. Section 423.4 frequently 
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has been privately interpreted to mean “used or to be used” 
in interstate commerce. Many others, including some tax- 
paying firms and the present Commission, have felt the ex- 
emption applied only to merchandise continuously in use in 
interstate commerce from the time it enters the state — rail- 
road rolling stock, for example. 

In a unanimous opinion written by Justice Charles Wen- 
nerstrum, the Iowa Supreme Court ruled essentially that: 


© The excise tax applies to first intrastate use, rather 
than ultimate use, of the goods in Iowa; 


® Storage, retention or other ‘exercise of the right of 
ownership’ constitutes use of property; 


® There is, therefore, a ‘taxable moment’ when a pur- 
chase shipped into Iowa ends its interstate movement and 
‘comes to rest’ before it is ultimately utilized in interstate 
business; 


® The legislature did not intend to exempt from use tax 
items which would be subject to retail sales tax if pur- 
chased within the state; 


® Earlier and different administrative rulings by the Tax 
Commission, although made in good faith and over an ex- 
tended period, are not now binding and cannot change the 
meaning of the law. 


Since nearly every commercial activity in Iowa, including 
farming, involves interstate commerce to some degree, Judge 
Jordan’s ruling could have practically nullified the use tax 
law, Tax Commission attorneys argued. 

The Supreme Court opinion will be welcomed by Iowa 
suppliers. As it was, Iowa vendors often were at a dis- 
advantage in competing for the business of firms in interstate 
commerce. Nearly all sales in Iowa are subject to retail sales 
tax, but many out-of-state purchases previously could be con- 
strued as exempt. 

Under U. S. Supreme Court precedent cited by the Iowa 
court, the “taxable moment” theory has been applied even to 
especially pre-fabricated parts lifted from an incoming flatcar 
and set in place in a waiting assembly. It is possible it might 
be applied to goods held for transshipment. Some states 
have, by legislation, exempted merchandise temporarily ware- 
housed or sidetracked awaiting further shipment outside the 
state. 

NOTE: No one knows how much additional revenue this 
will mean for the state. It is estimated that the “not readily 
obtainable in Iowa” exemption eliminates about $2 million in 
tax income a year. That exemption remains the other con- 
troversial point in use tax law. The Commission hopes for 
Court clarification on it in the future. 

There are numerous other cases pending appeal, trial or 
hearing which involve the interstate commerce exemption in- 
cluding ones involving Bruce Transfer and Greyhound Bus. 
It is understood the railroads and some gas supply companies 
may be subject to action. 

Michigan Wisconsin has good reason to contest this assess- 
ment; it successfully fought a “gathering” tax on its pipelines 
in Texas. The companies there which had paid the tax with- 
out protest were denied refund or rates to cover when the tax 
was found to be invalid by the U. S. Supreme Court. 


--- Ferne Gater Bonomi 





MUTUAL SURETY COMPANY 


OF IOWA 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


543 Sixth Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 
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Protection and Control 
Day and Night 


® Security against ever-present hazards that 
can damage or destroy property, cause losses by 
theft, or injure persons is a function you can assign 
to PAGE Fence with confidence. No matter which 
of 3 metals or 8 basic styles you choose you'll get 
quality that is controlled from raw metal to com- 
pletely erected fence. Phone or write for full 
information, with cost estimate. No obligation. 


DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


421-S. W. 4th Street Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone 4-2101 
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Dolls With a Pedigree 


(Continued from page 35) 


phis. The fire worshippers are my old- 
est group. Dated circa 700-800 B. C., 
they come from an excavation at Al- 
lepo, Syria.” 

“The créche pieces are among the 
most outstanding dolls in the collection,” 
Mrs. Blank points out. Créche, of 
course, means ‘cradle.’ The dolls were 
made 250 to 300 years ago for nativity 
scenes in churches. Most of them I 
have came from the Enrico Caruso col- 
lection. His widow sold them after his 


death. There are papers on each piece.” 

Asked about the most up-to-date doll 
in the collection, “Miss New Look,” 
Mrs. Blank explained that the lady was 
fully bedecked in the latest fashions, 
right down to diamond clips and a 
diamond necklace from Van Cleef and 
Arpels. 

Her stole is by Maximilian, the eve- 
ning gown by Joseph Whitehead, hat 
by Mr. John, wig by Joseph Fleischer, 
gloves by André David, bag by Lujean 
and shoes by Herbert Levine. Although 
the dolls are furnished without cost for 
exhibits, Theo Blank redoes this lady 
for each one. 


Why, just last month they got back from Los Angeles. 


FOR ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN 
THE WORLD, START NOW WITH 


Crit die 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


611 FIFTH AVENUE 


Now, it’s Florida! Believe me, I’m going to see that Jim 
does something about our retirement just like Jack and 
Mary Wilson did. Why, Mary told me their Central 
Life plan makes all the difference in the world! And 
you can see it does . . . taking trips like that! 


DES MOINES 


Rareness in dolls is caused by many 
factors: uniqueness (i.e., early use of 
glass eyes, swivel heads, colored hair); 
material (i., Parian ceramics, using 
fine marble dust; ivory); history (i.e., 
examples of first U.S. commercial type; 
a 1844 bisque one by Jumeau & Son, 
Paris, the first firm to make dolls for 
children) ; use (i.e., the Coronation scene 
of Napoleon and Josephine; Chinese 
doctor dolls for wealthy ladies to point 
out paining parts of their body). 

Every doll in Theo Blank’s collection 
has its own story, most of them well 
authenticated. While the major portion 
of them is antique, a few modern 
pieces do creep in like the recently ac- 
quired African wood sculptures and 
some ‘commercial’ dolls for the enjoy- 
ment of the children visiting the ex- 
hibits. 

What about those first dolls that 
Mrs. Blank purchased for her neice? 
She still has one of them as a memento. 
And, of course, she can tell you the ex- 
act store in which it was purchased — 
Selfridge’s in London. 





Accident Causes 
(Continued from page 12) 


dozens of other reasons. Speed can also 
be a factor in a man not having his car 
under control. 

One needs only to scan a third of the 
way down the “cause” list to realize 
that mechanical failure or engineering 
deficiencies aren’t the big causes of ac- 
cidents. The driver has only himself to 
blame. 

Look over the statistics. Of 50,871 
crashes a big 75 per cent are directly at- 
tributed to neglect on the part of the 
driver. Just 10 violations covered 38,583 
of the reported accidents. 

Enforcement officers are quick to 
point out that while speed doesn’t head 
the list of accident causes it IS the big 
factor in fatal accidents and the more 
serious personal injury collisions. 

In addition to causes, the statistical 
division of the Iowa department of 
public safety can give a profile of 
the driver who is causing the most and 
the worst accidents: He is between 20 
and 44 years of age, he lives within 25 
miles of the accident location, he claims 
11 years or more driving experience, he 
had not been drinking, his car is more 
than two years old. 

Most major mishaps in Iowa occur in 
daylight, on a straight road with a dry, 
hard surface, in the open country be- 
tween 3 and 6 p. m. 


pasture. Photo by Carl Turk. This 
is reprinted by request. 


A colt gazes over the fence of his () 
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DUST DUNES 
ON THE MISSOURI 


Beyond the flat flood plain 
of the Missouri River east 
of Mondamin, a sharp bluff 
looms above a lonely farm- 
stead. Roughly comparable to 
sand dunes, these rugged hills 
of wind-blown dust run along 
the Missouri from Hamburg 
to Sioux City in Iowa. Such 
soil formations are found in 
only a few other locations on 
the globe — notably North 
China. Only a few miles in 
breadth at their widest point, 
the loose soil erodes easily, 
often into immense gorges. 
The bluffs harbor plant life 
exotic to Iowa — in one spot 
desert Yucca grows on one 
side of a hill while tropical 
botany begins just a few feet 
over the crest. This scene 
was photographed for The 
Iowan in late March by Gor- 
don Adams. 








